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"Quiet, Please": Kenneth J. Grant, Jr. 

The Concept of Freedom and Liberty: Joseph A. Belloli bs 
Moving a la Tom Sawyer: Frances Vroman Wilkins 

Quick Work: Lucile Messinger 

Talking Shop... . 

The Crow's Nest: Mildred Bruder Buchanan 
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The Month at Random 

Current Reference Books: Frances Cheney 

Display for the Month 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 
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Read what these leading educators say about 


Miss Mildred Berleman_ 

Editor, The American Teacher 

“I have read with interest every article in 
every issue of THE REPORTER since its first 
appearance. It is doing a unique job.” 


*. 7, 


Prof. Theodore W. Schultz 
The University of Chicago, Dept. of Ec 
nomics 

“I cannot afford to be without THE RI 
porteR. Your third issue was an analysis of 
“news'’ events that gives them meaning, 
in fact makes particular aspects highly sig 
nificant in understanding policy develop 
ments here and abroad." 


an indispensable 


perman ent 
reference 


a aan not duplicated by any other periodical 


Bates College, Dept. of History & Govern 
ment 


THE REPORTER represents a completely new 
“I have been using THE REPORTER in a 


class in comparative government during the 
current college year with highly satisfactory 
results. I am delighted with your magazine 
and find it ideal as a means of bringing 
the basic issues of today into the class- 
toom,"* 


Mr. Marshall K. Powers 
ae 7 athens College, Fredonia, 


“I have been a regular reader of 
THE REPORTER for several months 
and have welcomed your objective 


social, economic and political prob- 
lems of our nation. Many thanks 
to you and the staff for your excel- 


SPECIAL The 


LIBRARY RATES 


| year ....$3.00 
2 years... .$5,50 
3 years... .$7.50 
YOU WILL RECEIVE THE 
SEMI-ANNUAL INDEX 


ART OF YOU 
SUBSCRIPTION 
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a Magazine 


magazine format, designed to help the thinking 
reader meet and understand today’s complex, 
confusing problems. Every two weeks it selects 
a subject of major importance to the country and 
treats this central theme with a series of authori- 
tative features, each written by an expert in his 
held. In its brief history, THE REPORTER has 
already become a magazine of national influence, 
with a large part of its circulation among those 
who mould public opinion. It will be an im- 
portant source of factual and analytical reference 
in every library. 


. r 
Write today forafree = | ‘The Reporter, 220 E. 42 St.,N.Y. 17 
sample copy if you 


haven't read The 
approach to many of the pressing Reporter. 

Refer to your own 
subscription agency : 
lent publication.” or USE THIS COUPON @ = Library 


Please enter our subscription for 


Librarian 
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I years, at $ 
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Children’s Books IDEAL 


FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL AGE 























ey, 


LEIF ERICSO 


By Ruth Cromer Weir 





















illustrated by Harve Stein ey 
® Exciting adventures — the stirring events of Leif the on 


Lucky’s boyhood and of his fateful trip of exploration 
to the rich new land in the West. Based on authentic 


sources, and with fine vigorous illustrations. This is the e; 
second book in the MAKERS OF AMERICA “young THE LITTLE end 
biography” series, following Christopher Columbus, 


Discoverer. Ages 7 up, $1.50 NEY. BABY pe 


By Mary Edna Lloyd kee 
LITTLE 


Pictures by Grace Paull 
BRUIN 
AND PER 


Story and pictures by 
Haaken Christensen 
author-illustrator of Little Bruin 


Translated from the Norwegian by 

Siri Andrews 

© In Little Bruin’s new, amusing adventure 
he is joined by two good friends — the lov- 
able small boy Per, and clever, conceited 
Michael Fox. The Norwegian author-illus- 
trator has a happy facuity of telling and 
picturing a story in exactly the right way for 








® Through the tender eyes of j 
Gray Donkey, Brown Cow, and : 
White Dove, the very young 
child can see and enjoy the 
most beautiful and beloved of 
all stories. Familiar words and | 
soft illustrations create an un- q 
forgettable impression of the 

Nativity. Ages 3-6. Boards, $1 


' 
| 





















young children. Ages 4-7, $1.25 By, 
LOSTANDFOUND |}: : 

By Kathryn Hitte Pa 

author of welee 

Surprise for Susan with 


Pictures by book 
Priscilla Pointer 
© Very small children will rec- 
ognize the bewilderment of the 
kitty, puppy, and little boy who 
get lost, and will appreciate 
the ways in which they all find 
their way home. This simple 
story, with its charming pictures 
in soft pink and warm black, is 
sure to be loved. Ages 2-5, $1 






















By James S. Tippett in 
Pictures by Kay Draper 


® Children will have fun reading about Andy’s ex- 
periences while learning to use eight common tools. 
Simple words, short sentences, clear, well-spaced type, 
and many pictures make Tools for Andy an ideal book 
for beginning readers. An Easy-to-Read Book. $1.50 



































IN CANADA: 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY, Nashville 2, Tennessee G. R. WELCH CO., LTD., Toronto 
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yp» RAM'S PERILOUS 
VOYAGE 


By Elsie Ball, ea 
author of Ten Days till Harvest 


























, > 
By Shannon Garst, author of Cowboy 
Boots, Silver Spurs for Cowboy Boots 





and Wish on an Apple Illustrated by Ralph Ray 

illustrated by Raymond Creekmore ® A graphic adventure story, laid in New 
¢ A fast-paced story of a young boy’s difficulties Testament times. Rufus, the enslaved son of a 
ond development — of shy, lonely Rusty, keen mountain chief, embarks on the same “perilous 


about the fine family life and exciting work on 

rous sheep ranch. Much suspense clouds 
yf am nae ae Rusty yet down “for on which the Apostle Paul and Luke started for 
keeps at Ram’s Horn Ranch. Ages 8 up, $2.50 Rome. Splendid illustrations. Ages 8 up, $1.75 


’ 


voyage,” with its storm, shipwreck, and rescue, 


GOOD LUCK, MARY ANN! 


By Agnes Louise Dean 





Illustrated by Katharine Wireman 


® Young readers will follow with mounting suspense Mary 
Ann’s adventures — exploring the beach and town, learning 
new homemaking skills — during her week’s trial visit with 
Aunt Sophia at the quaint.seaside place. Attractive illustra- 
tions. A fine story for girls. Ages 8 up, $2 


WESTFORD JUNIORS, INC. 


By Alletta Jones, author of Peggy's Wish 
illustrated by Gertrude Howe 


* Two sets of twins and an “only” make up the Westford 
Juniors, Inc. This is a lively story of the family’s efforts to earn 
money for a pasture for their pets and, more important, of their 
welcome to a lonely, spoiled little girl who needs them. Told 
with the same warm understanding as the author’s previous 
book, Peggy’s Wish, and delightfully illustrated. Ages 8 up, $2.50 





ALL PUBLISHED 
AUGUST 15TH 









ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 





IN CANADA: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., 
TORONTO 


















In the creative arts, 3 forward-looking books 






2 CATALOGUES OF COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 


In modern geography, new developments in Russia 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE USSR by Theodore Shabad 


In librarianship, a stimulating discussion 


A FORUM on the PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY 


2960 Broadway New York 27 








Wider horizons for your public & yourself 







FREEDOM AND CULTURE compiled by Unesco 
with an introduction by Julian Huxley 
Distinguished authorities frankly examine the meaning and consequences 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Maurice Bedel and Rex 
Warner for literary and artistic creation; Jean Piaget and Lyman Bryson 
for education and the dissemination of information; Bart Bok for scici 

S 
WALT WHITMAN by Frederik Schyberg, translated by Evie A. Allen 
A great Danish critic evaluates Whitman's inner life and his relation to 
world literature. The new depths and meaning here revealed constitut 
challenge to our concept of Walt Whitman. $5.01 


from Unesco 


These two catalogues list pertinent information about currently availabl 
high-quality colour reproductions of famous paintings. 


CATALOGUE OF COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS PRIOR TO 1860 


418 black and white illustrations $ 
CATALOGUE OF COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS FROM 1860 TO 1 
423 black and white illustrations $1 


The most systematic, accurate, up-to-date geography available in English 


“All serious students of the Soviet Union are in Mr. Shabad’s debt T) 
New York Times Book Review. 55 full-page maps. $8.5 





edited by Lester Asheim 


The first book to evaluate the dramatic findings of the Public Library I 
quiry, here are opinions and suggestions from social scientists and librarians 
a + 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Publishers of the Revised & Enlarged Columbia Encyclopedia 
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Zz You may now call on Vir- 
Bae ar ginia Metal Products for FREE 
"Se : advisory service and planning at 
any time. VMP, as the outstanding 
leader in application, service and manu- 
facture of up-to-date library bookstack equip- 
ment, is ready to help you. VMP has clearly 
illustrated its modern designs of these 
products in a new 195! Catalog prepared for you. Be 
sure to get your FREE personal copy by 


| VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
| Product Information Dept. 

60 Hudson St. New York 13, N. Y. 
| 


Please send me my free personal 
copy of VMP’s New Library Catalog. 


KEEP PACE WITH VMP...and 


VIRGINIA 


METAL 


~ 
PRODUCTS 


Orange — Virginia 


writing to VMP now. 


ihinantitiniaaindnananae 
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ULITZER prizes in letters went to the novel, 

The Town, by Conrad Richter; Complete 
Poems, by Carl Sandburg; The Old Northwest: 
Pioneer Period, 1815-1840, by R. Carlyle Buley; 
and John C. Calhoun, by Margaret L. Coit. 

The James Tait Black Memorial prize for the 
“best work of fiction published in 1950°’ went to 
Robert Henriques for Through the Valley. 

“Edgars,” busts of Edgar Allan Poe, were 
awarded by the Mystery Writers of America to 
Thomas Walsh for Nightmare in Manhattan, with 
Thomas Sterling, author of The House without a 
Door, second. 

National Institute of Arts and Letters grants for 
literature ($1,000 each) went to Newton Arvin, 
whose biography of Melville won the National 
Book award for nonfiction; Brendan Gill, who re- 
ceived a special fiction citation for The Trouble 
of One House; Elizabeth Bishop, Louise Botan, and 
Randall Jarrell, all poets; and Vladimir Nabokov, 
author of a memoir, Conclusive Evidence. 

Winners of the Herald Tribune’s children’s 
book awards are Jeanne-Marie Counts Her Sheep, 


Francoise; Ginger Pye, Eleanor Estes; and Ameri- 
cans before Columbus, Elizabeth Chesley Baity. 
Twelve honor books were named: Crown Fire, 
Eloise Jarvis McGraw; North Woods Whammy, 
Clyde Brion Davis; Ride out the Storm, Margaret 
E. Bell; Francie, Emily Hahn; Let Them Live, Dor- 


othy P. Lathrop; Summerfield Farm, Mary Martin 
Black; Wild Hunter, K. C. Randall; Lonesome 
Longhorn, John H. Latham; The Big Book of Real 


Building and Wrecking a George Zaffo; 
I Can Fly, Ruth Krauss; Mr. 7 Anthony Woo, 
Marie Hall Ets; and The P keer Rumer 
Godden. 

Dr. C. Elta Van Norman, of the Department 


of Library Education at Geneseo State Teachers 
College, was awarded the $1,000 Dixon Ryan Fox 
Fellowship in connection with the projected publi- 
cation of a selective bibliography of New York 
State writings. Dr. Van Norman will do her re- 
search this summer in the Library of Congress, at 
Hamilton and Union Colleges, in the New York 
Historical Society in New York City, and at the 
New York Historical Association at Cooperstown. 
The Fellowships were set up shortly after the death 
of Dixon Ryan Fox, former president of Union 
College and distinguished writer of history, to aid 
in the publication of materials relating to New 
York State history. 

William Faulkner's Collected Stories, National 
Book Award fiction winner, was also voted the 
Page One award for books, by the Newspaper 
Guild of New York. 

Mrs. Nate Mack, member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Free Public Library, Quincy, Illinois, 
was chosen First Lady of Quincy, 1950, by the city 
council of the National Sorority, Beta Sigma Phi. 

Clifford Odets received the Theater Club award 


for “The Country Girl,’ currently playing on 
Broadway. 
Marguerite Higgins received the Polk award 


($500) of the Overseas Press Club of America. 
Leon Statham won the 1951 Friends of American 
Writers award ($1,000) for Welcome Darkness. 
Honorable mentions went to The Wreath and the 
Curse, Donald Wetzel; The Perfect Invader, Rob- 


ert Burns; The Strange Land, Ned Calmer; The Salt 


Troyer; 


and the Savor, Howard Louisville Satur- 
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day, Margaret Long; and The Endu) I 
Janice Holt Giles. 

Parents’ Magazine's annual Book Me 
went to Mary and Lawrence K. Frank 
of How to Help “our Child in § ‘. Hi 
mentions went to Natural Childbirth, Ft 
Goodrich, Jr.; Understanding Natural ¢ 
Herbert Thomas, Laurence G Roth, f 
Linton; Your Child and You, Sidonie Gruent 
Childhood and Society, Erik Erikson; The 
School, Katherine H. Read: Educating Ou 
ters, Lynn White, Jr.; and Room for O 


Anna Perrott Rose. 

Neil MacNeil, who retired 
of service on the New York T/ 
as assistant managing a 
O'Hara Cosgrave award for 
in the field of journalism 


after 





Diep 


April 1. KARL FREDERICK GEISE! 
years head of Oberlin College's 
department; in Oberlin, Ohio; eighty 
ser's works re T he 
Political Philo ph y from 
Democracy versus Aut 


April 2(?). GEORGE FREDERICK 
CORNWALLIS-WEST, author, forn 
Winston Churchill; in London; seventy 
Cornwallis-West wrote Edwardiap 
Wives, The Woman Who Stopped War, I 
Favourites, The Edwardians Go I 

Dogs. 





crac 


April 3. HENRIK VISNAPUU, 
lator, and editor of fourteen volur 
and of plays and essays; afte 
Port Jefferson, New York; sixty-on 
April 7. JOHN BuRGAN, author 
airplane crash near Santa Bar 
thirty-eight. Mr. Burgan had written four 
including Martin Butterfield 





JosEPH DuNN, authority 
who translate 
Tain Bo Cauli 


seventy-nine 


April 9. 
Portuguese languages 
Irish Epic Tale of 


Haven, Connecticut; 


April 9. DANIEL JOSEPH O'CONNOR 
dicated verse was printed in some 
papers during the 1930's; in Schenectady 
York; fifty-two. Mr. O'Connor, a hotel 
published a book of poems in 1939 


ist, archit 
long 


April 9. JOHN Cox, JrR., 
authority on the Friends; 
Long Island, New York; 
Quakerism in the City of 
Pioneer of Freedom; Ancestry 
a number of genealogies and 
cal records 


genealog 
after a 
ninety. Mr 
Neu bg rh ] 1] 
f Mrs. Che 


digests of gen 


April 12. H. DE VERE STACPOOLI 
poet; on the Isle of Wight, England; eighty 
Best known of Mr. Stacpoole’'s more than 
novels, poems, short stories, and translatior 
The Blue Lagoon. Among his recent wot 
An American at Oxford and The Story of : 
lage. 


(Continued on page 767) 
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Candidates For Your Summer Acquisitions List 





THE HEART OF A MAN by Georges Simenon 

¢ As the hero of his compelling new novel, Simenon has chosen an actor at 
the height of his career. Though his doctor tells him he must relax if he wishes 
to go on living, he cannot arrest the relentless momentum of his life. Brilliant 
flashbacks explain the actor's ruthless fight for success, as gripping new action 
shows him moving dramatically to his fate. Advance readers have called this 
one of Simenon’s finest psychological creations. 224 pp., June, $3.00 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD DEVELOP SUCCESSFULLY 


by B. von Haller Gilmer 

¢ This unique handbook is based entirely on what parents 
themselves have requested in such a book. It clearly presents 
basic facts of child behavior from birth to the tenth year, and 
tells the parent how to be a practical “child psychologist.” A 
question-and-answer section covers the problems most fre- 
quently met in dealing with children. Dr. Gilmer’s style is 
warm, humorous and completely understandable. About 
320 pp., illustrated, May, $3.95 


THE MAGAZINE WORLD by Roland E. Wolseley 

¢ Providing a clear and informative picture of magazine publication, this book 
is intended for general readers, magazine employees, persons like authors and 
advertisers who have professional contacts with magazine publishing, and for 
college undergraduates planning to enter magazine work. Mr. Wolseley 
thoroughly analyzes each of the six major departments in a magazine—adver- 
tising, circulation, editorial, production, sales promotion, and research. About 
380 pp., June, $5.65 


PARTIES ON A BUDGET by Louise Price Bell 

¢ Planned for the average person who wants to know how to give a successful 
party, this book is full of fresh and interesting ideas. The author gives explicit 
advice on every step in entertaining, from sending out the invitations to bring- 
ing the party to a gracious end. Her ideas for decoration, food and games are 
original, varied enough to suit every need and taste, and require a minimum of 
money and effort. About 320 pp., scheduled for July, $2.95 





Color and Design: Fashion in Fundamentals of Life Insurance 








Apparel and Home Furnishings 4» Henry T. Owen © A concise yet 


by Bernice G. Chambers © This expan- 
sion and revision of the earlier Color and 
Design in Apparel is planned for the 
worker or student who must gain a com- 
prehensive background knowledge of de- 
sign in a relatively brief time. About 
540 pp., July, $7.65 


How to Use Your Trade Associations 


by Walter Mitchell @ First of its kind, 
this study of the history, organization, and 
functions of trade associations clarifies their 
vital importance in our national business 
picture. About 340 pp., June, $5.25 


thorough text on basic principles of life in- 
surance, the insurance contract as a whole, 
factors affecting choice of a policy, and in- 
surance administration. 380 pp., $6.00 


Corrective Therapy 
for the Handicapped Child 


by Eleanor B. Stone and John W’. Deyton, 
M.D. ¢ Treating each type of disability 
from the lay viewpoint but with adequate 
medical background, the authors show how 
to provide necessary physical activity for 
the handicapped child. About 340 pp., 
June, $5.00 


Prices subject to library discount, with educational prices and 
discount to accredited educational institutions on orders for class- 
room and/or library use. Publication dates subject to change. 





PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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WRITTEN WITH AUTHORITY! 




















“As well-written, readable, and timely 


and public libraries.” 





The Six Timely and Important New Volumes 
being added to 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


under the editorial direction of Allan Nevins 


the well-reasoned judgment which each author brings to his work, the value of these 
studies is well established. They are recommended for purchase by high school, college, 


1 FROM VERSAILLES TO THE NEW DEAL, Harold U. Faulkner 


A Chronicle of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover Era 


THE ERA OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, <i W. Brogan 
A Chronicle of the New Deal and Global War 
A Chronicle of the Home Front in World War Il 
A Chronicle of Our Fighting Forces in World War II 
A Chronicle of International Affairs, 1918-1933 


6 THE NEW DEAL AND WORLD AFFAIRS, Allan Nevins 
1945 


A Chronicle of International Affairs, 1933- 


V.$ 

v.32 

V. 53 THE STRUGGLE FOR 

V. 54 WAR FOR THE WORLD, Fletcher Pratt 
V.55 THE UNITED STATES 

9 


Textbook Edition $2.50 per volume, plus carriage. Prices on request fo? 
to match other editions 


Information gladly sent on original 50 CHRONICLES volumes 
and the pictorial PAGE: 


386 Fourth Avenue YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS New York 16, N.Y. 





PACKED WITH HUMAN INTEREST! 


accounts, bolstered by the weight of authority and 


(From review of the five published volumes 
by Susscrirtion Books BULLETIN, April 1951 


SURVIVAL, Eliot Janeway 


IN A CHAOTIC Sorts, Allan Nevins 


ANT OF AMERICA in 15 volumes. 




























ERE’S a new, easy way to determine 

fines for overdue books quickly. No 
computations are necessary — correct 
fines are known at a glance. Simple — 
Accurate — Dependable. 


Columns of fines, covering a 20-day 
period, are for 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 cents a 
day. Mask out columns not used. 

To determine a fine, locate date in black 
column on the right. Directly opposite 
are the total fines due for the respective 
rates — accurate, at a glance! “Today's 
date” is changed daily. You automat- 
ically keep fine period accurate since 
only dates are used for which a fine is 
charged. 








Computer measures 3” x 7”. Sliding storage drawer 
holds unused date blocks. Computer may be suspended 
or placed on desk as shown. ee with instruc- 
tions and 31 black plastic date blocks... only $7.50 

postpaid. 
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GIRDLING 





Every phase of human 
endeavor in 1950 
covered for permanent 
record and reference 


®@ Nearly 1,000,000 words 
® More than 800 pages 


Hundreds of photo- 
graphs, cartoons, graphs, 
charts, maps 


Chronology of events 
© Cumulative index 


Hundreds of outstanding 
contributors 
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Recommended everyechere leading educators 


THE EARTH... 





THE 1951 
MERICANA 


[ Wve 


The 1951 Americana Annual is the story of the year 
1950, an accurate record of events which girdle the 
earth . . . touching all of its people. 














To tell the story, hundreds of articles by renowned 
specialists were written for this useful volume of more 
than 800 pages. These authorities have evaluated and 
interpreted the important world events and develop- 
ments of 1950, providing answers to the thousands of 
questions everyone asks in order to meet the challenge 
of our modern tempo. 


The 1951 Americana An- 

nual is a masterful achieve- 5] 0” 
ment in clear-cut, reliable, 

easy-to-find information—a 
perfect reference book for 
everyone—an indispensable 
volume for home, school, 
office and public library. 


Ce ee ee ee a ok oe ok | 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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PARENTS PAREN TS" MAGAZINE 
é ...an indispensable reference 
3 “oem = for every librarian”’ 
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THE OXFORD 


Companion to the Theatre 


Edited by PHYLLIS HARTNOLL with 57 contributors 


This comprehensive, one-volume encyclopedia covering the de- 
velopment of the theatre in all countries and in all periods is 
the only reference work of its kind. It is a worthy addition to 
the distinguished series of Oxford Companions. The emphasis 
throughout is on the theatre as a living art form, rather than 
on drama as a branch of literature. 


FEATURES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


The Theatre in the United States: an exceptional coverage of 
its history through its territorial expansion, its actors, 
and dramatists by 15 American contributors who are out- 
standing in the field. 


Numerous supplementary articles on countries in which the 
theatre has had a long history, including their dramatists, 
actors, and theatre buildings 


The relation of the arts of music, the dance, and design to the 


theatre 


The structural and technical aspects of the theatre are given 
complete coverage, as well as the different genres of the 
drama and the classical theatre of Greece and Rome 


Coming July 19th. 916 pages. $8.00 





Coming this Fall 


THE American OXFORD ATLAS 


The first completely a . 
War II. 4 V nex atlas to be published since World 








114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK II, N.Y. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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OROTHY CLARKE WILSON is a State o' 

Maine girl. Born in Gardiner, May 9, 1904, 
the only child of a Baptist minister, Lewis H. 
Clarke, she attended Bates College, in Lewiston. 
Part of her girlhood was spent on a farm, but in 
1916 the family moved to Augusta, where the fu- 


ture novelist was valedictorian at Cony High 
School. 
“I was a rather shy, retiring, lonely child,’ Mrs. 


Wilson recalls, “but very happy. I always deeply 
regretted having no brothers or sisters.” 

In 1925, Dorothy Clarke received her B.A. from 
Bates, having majored in English. In 1947, Bates 
gave her a Litt.D. degree. While in college she 
won many scholarship prizes. She also won inter- 
collegiate literary contests, and was assistant in the 
English department during her last three years. She 
was admitted to the Spofford Literary Club at the 
same time as were two other well known Bates 
alumni—Gladys Hasty Carroll and Erwin D. Can- 


ham. Naturally, she made Phi Beta Kappa. She 
went in for sports, being on the class teams in 
hockey, volleyball, and tennis, winning her letter 


in athletics. For three years she was class tennis 
champion. 

At Bates, she met Elwin L. Wilson, whom she 
married two months after graduation, when he was 
a student at Princeton Theological Seminary. Mr 
Wilson, now a Methodist minister, is Director of 
the Maine Christian Association, at the University 
of Maine, in Orono, as well as pastor of the col- 
lege church. Later, the Wilsons adopted two chil- 
dren, Joan Savage, now Mrs. George Wilson (no 
relation!), and Harold Elwin 

Mrs. Wilson feels that “Edith M. Rideout, my 
high school English teacher, and Professor A. Craig 
Baird, formerly of Bates but now at the University 
of Iowa, helped and influenced me in my writing 
Also, my mother and father.” She began to write 
when she was ten—poetry, but by the time she was 
fourteen she was writing stories with a Biblical 
background. Her first appeared in a church paper, 
and after that many articles, short stories, and plays 
for religious publications tumbled from her type- 
writer. Up to the present, nearly sixty plays have 
been published, nearly all for amateur use in 
churches. In 1934, a volume of religious plays by 
Mrs. Wilson, Twelve Months of Drama for the 
Average Church, came out. The previous year, her 
“Smoke” had won the prize for the best religious 
play, awarded by the Greater New York Federa- 
tion of Churches. 

In 1944 appeared Mrs. Wilson's first novel, The 
Brother, about James, the brother of Jesus. The 
New York Times felt the author had ‘‘considerable 
skill in dramatic narrative,’ while the Christian 
Science Monitor said, ‘the plot is psychologically 
justifiable.” The Catholic World, however, dif- 
fered, calling the novel, “tiresome, long-winded 

. a travesty of the Gospel.’ 

In 1946 followed Mrs. Wilson’s second novel, 
The Herdsman, a story of the prophet Amos. The 
reviews were good. Library Journal called it “‘fas- 
cinating and informative,” The Christian Science 
Monitor felt it was “ably done,’ and the Times 
praised her “judicious employment of historical and 
archaeological detail.” 

Then, in 1949, the Westminster award of $7,500 
for the best religious novel was won by Mrs. Wil- 
son's third book, Prince of Egypt, a novel of Moses. 
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Dorothy Clarke Wilson 


ating,” 





DorotHy CLARKE WILS 


Virginia Kirkus hailed it as 
and the Time 
research” and 





praised the author's 


haustive ability to int 


material vividly into her story Howe Glady 
Schmitt, in the New York Herald Tribune, sai 
“Tt is unfortunate that the author's conflicting ap 


proaches have prevented the book from being 


tirely satisfying,” and The Catholic World dubbe 
it, “not a very profitable novel 
In any event, Mrs. Wilson's literary 


caused the Methodist Board of Missions 
Woman's Division of Christian Service, to sf 
a trip to India. She was gone six months, visiting 
also Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt I not 
only have the material for my next novel 
“but for a number of articles on India 

The Wilsons live in a delightful red brick an 
white shingle house at One Riverdale, Orono, near 





the university campus. The office of the Ma 
Christian Association is maintained in pine 
paneled study just inside the front do¢ The back 


of the house overlooks a big garden, and tl 
recreation room in the basement, with firep 
kitchenette, where the family Christmas tree is f 
This student center is frequently used, and the W 
sons think nothing of serving Sunday night supf 


to from twenty to forty students, with a 
fifty or more crowding in for the meeting aft 
wards. “It's a lot of fun and very worth wl 
Mrs. Wilson comments, “but hard work 

Mrs. Wilson is of average height, slight, wi 
brown eyes. Her hair, once brown, is now gra 
but her face is youthful. She enjoys the theat 


reads a great deal. She has studied the pian 
many years, but plays only for her own recreation 


She is deeply interested in social problems an 


those presented by racial tensions, as well as im 


economic justice and peace 

“I believe the roots of democracy lie deep in the 
Christian tradition,’ Mrs. Wilson says earnestly 
“That is why I wrote of Moses, Amos 
think they have a message not only pertinent to our 
day, but absolutely essential to save our civill 
zation.” Muriel FULLER 
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Philosophical 
Library 





} 


presents.... 


its 
Summer 


Publications 


Books of 


Lasting Value 


Philosophical 
Library 

15 East 40 
New York 16 





MAX BROD: The Master, 47 Historical 
Novel in the Early Christian Era 


THE LOST PHARAOHS (illust.): Leonard 
Cottrell 


C. G. JUNG: Essays on Contemporary 
Events 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF 
ASTRONOMY: Peter Doig 


JACQUES MARITAIN: 
Philosophy of Nature 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC: Men I Hold 
Great, Essays 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PAINTING 
(illust.): Hugo Munsterberg 


THE WISDOM OF THE TALMUD: 
Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser 


LEON BLOY: The Pauper Prophet: 


Emmanuela Polimeni 


MARC CHAGALL: His Life and Work 


(illust.): Isaac Kloomok 
THE STORY OF MUSIC: Evelyn Porter 


RAINER MARIA RILKE: 
Letters to Benvenuta 


JOHN COWPER POWYS: Rabclais 


C. E. M. JOAD: 
The Pleasures of Being Oneself 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE: Sheaves, 
Newly Translated Poems 


THE RISE OF ENGLISH OPERA: 
Eric Walter White 


DICTIONARY OF THE ARTS: Ed.—Mar- 
tin L. Wolf, Introduction—Eric Partridge 
(Prepublication price $7.95) 


SPINOZA DICTIONARY: 
Ed.—Dagobert D. Runes 


THE NEW MILITARY AND NAVAL 
DICTIONARY: Ed.—Frank Gaynor in co- 


operation with eminent military authorities 


LETTERS OF GUSTAVE FLAUBERT: ‘Sc- 
lected, with introduction by Richard Rumbold 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH 
SINCE 1900: Eric Partridge and John W. 
Clark 


$4.75 


6.00 


3.00 


3.50 


6.00 


10.00 


6.00 
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UTHOR of five published novels and with two 

or three more planned for the near future, 
Dan Wickenden (born Leonard Daniel Wickenden, 
in Tyrone, Pennsylvania, on March 24, 1913) lives 
at Sturges Highway, Westport, Connecticut. Mr. 
Wickenden is the son of English-born parents. The 
elder Daniel came from a family of business people 
in Tunbridge Wells and his wife, Elsie Grace 
Porter, from London. Young Dan’s maternal grand- 
father, Daniel Porter, had been best known during 
his lifetime for portraits. It was in 1911 that the 
Wickendens came to this country and during the 
early twenties became citizens. Mr. Wickenden 
senior was a research chemist until his retirement 
in 1949; since then he has devoted himself chiefly 
to organiculture, is the author of Make Friends 
with Your Land (1949), and has contributed to 
various gardening and farming magazines. 

Shortly after Dan was born, the family moved 
to Flushing, Long Island, and later to Manhasset, 
where Dan attended public schools. Between grade 
school and high school he was in England for nine 
months. Summer vacations after that were spent 
chiefly in New England. His principal interests in 
high school were dramatics, public speaking, and 
editorial work on the school paper. At Amherst, 
from which he graduated in 1935, he majored in 
English. Collegiate interests included association 
with the Amherst Masque ‘rs for four years and 
writing a three-act play, “The Bright Blade,” which 
was played by the Masquers for two nights, caus- 
ing much discussion. He was awarded the Arm- 
strong Literary prize and a lesser one in decla- 
mation. He had been vice-president of his class 
during senior year and also a member of Phi 
Gamma Delta and Phi Beta Kappa. 

Dan Wickenden always wanted to write. “From 
the time I learned spelling, penmanship, and gram- 
mar I have pursued this desire,”’ he wrote recently. 
In 1936 and 1937 he did publicity for the trade 
news division of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. In 1942 and 1943 he was a city-side reporter 
for the Grand Rapids, Michigan, Press, otherwise 
he has free-lanced. 

In 1935 his one-act play, ‘““A Grotesque for 
November,” appeared in the now defunct maga- 
zine, Stage. Previously he had seen his own words 
in print only in the high school paper. A novella, 
“Journey through Sunlight,’ was published in 
Story magazine shortly after the play. Since then 
short stories have appeared in a wide variety of 
magazines such as the New Yorker, Harper's, 
Esquire, Town and Country, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and Collier's. However, most of Mr. Wickenden’'s 
time and energy have been devoted to novels. 

The Running of the Deer (1937) was considered 
generally by reviewers a “charming first novel” 
and one “‘of great promise, which is certainly worth 
reading.”’ He had written it nights and over week 
ends. Upon its publication he left CBS, wrote a 
novel he destroyed, and then Walk Like a Mortal 
(1940). William Maxwell in the Saturday Revieu 
of Literature said at this time, ‘I don't think it is 
extravagant to hope that there exists in him a very 
young Arnold Bennett; or to expect that in God's 
good time he may recreate the suburbs on Long 
Island as Bennett did the Five Towns.” 


The Wayfarers (1945) impressed Orville Pres- 
cott as 


“the best novel of 1945. It is a book that is 
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DAN WICKENDEN 


a superb fusion of deep and generous understand 
ing of troubled human beings with expert technica 
skill.” But the Catholic World said. ‘The writing 
is worthy of a better subject.’’ Nevertheless, it was 
the July choice of the Literary Guild 

Tobias Brandywine (1943) was accorded praise 
because of its entertainment value and _ technical 
skill. According to Mary McGrory of the New 
York Times, “Mr. Wickenden dem: 
conclusively that it is possible to be warm! 
without being mawkish, and wholesome witl 
being insipid.” James Gray in SRI 

“What he has done is to write a solid novel 
American family life, covering nine years I 
lenge, change, and crisis during the Depres 
and then to impose whimsicality. His flour 

fantasy are ingenious, but he does not us¢ 
justification for telling amiable, irritating lies abou 
human psychology.’ ' Tobias was the October 
choice of the People’s Book Club 

Of The Dry Season (1950), R. F. Henchey 
ported in the Springfield Republican, ‘Guatet 
itself is the hero of the story. The 
fluence and serene feeling that this cou ntry creates 
is the outstanding impression thi 
book.” 

Mr. Wickenden has traveled in the United States 
Mexico, South America, and England, and has liv 
in Guatemala. He enjoys reading in both Eng 
and Spanish. Favorite authors are Dickens, Laur 
ence Sterne, Virginia Woolf, James Gould Cozzens 


ynstrates quit 


soothing 1n 


sug gestec 





William Maxwell, L. Davis, Elizabeth Bowen 
Elizabeth Taylor, and Eudora Welty. Although 

is a member of the P.E.N. Club, he never attend 
meetings. “I seem not to be a joiner.’ His recrea 


tions are photography, organic gardening, listening 
to music. Particularly does he like folk songs of 
England, Latin America, and this country 
he also favors eighteenth century composers, witt 
emphasis on Handel, Bach, and Mozart. He weighs 
130 pounds, and has blue eyes and brown hair 

HELENE SCHERFI 
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I'm Sure We've 
Met Before 


The Navy in Korea 


By MAX MILLER, LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER, U.S.N. With a “Now Hear 
This" by Captain WALTER KARIG 
Ilustrated with Official Navy Pictures 


The latest of Max Miller's unique and ee 
pieces of reporting—this time on Korea. 


A Dictionary of 
Universal Biography 
of All Ages and of All Peoples 
Second Edition, Entirely Rewritten 


By ALBERT M. HYAMSON, 0O.B.E., F.R. 
Hist. S. 


The most comprehensive single volume guide to 


the life of every man or woman, not still alive, 
who has achieved eminence or prominence, from 
the dawn of history to today. $17.50 


Atomic Energy 


in War and Peace 


By CAPTAIN BURR W. LEYSON Author of 
Modern Wonders and How They Work, etc. 
Illustrated with Photographs and Diagrams 


Here is the book which makes the problem of 
atomic energy—atomic warfare, medical and indus- 
trial uses, bomb protection, etc.—understandable to 
the average reader. $3.75 


Chambers Dictionary 


of Scientists 
A. V. HOWARD, B.Sc., Editor 


Contains some 1300 Biographies 
With 70 Half-tone illustrations 
A concise, authoritative work containing some 


1300 biographies of famous scientists from early 
times to the present day. July 2 $3.50 


The Dark and 


the Damp: An Autobiography 
By JOCK WILSON 

With 18 Pen Sketches by the Author 
Avery Hopwood Major Award, 1950 


The autobiography of a tough, 


talented and in- 
telligent ex-coalminer. 


August 17 $3.00 


Dutton Leaders—I/mportant new and 
forthcoming books for libraries 


The World Series 
and Highlights 
of Baseball 


By LAMONT BUCHANAN 

Illustrated with over 250 Photographs 
Covering pictorially the whole history of the 

World Series, plus pennant-deciding games, regular 


season highspots, and other epic events of America’s 
most popular, most followed sport. July 16 $3.95 


A Practical Guide to 
Effective Speaking 


By WILFRED WOMERSLEY 


Intended for ordinary men and women who wish 
to become more articulate, and who are approaching 
the subject for the first time, yet want to master a 
within a rather short period. August 27 $3.50 


Everyman’s 
Dictionary 
of Quotations 


and Proverbs 
Newly compiled and edited by D. C. 
BROWNING 


This dictionary of over 10,000 quotations and 
proverbs is a completely new compilation made on 
current standards. Quotations range from the Bible 
to Churchill's war speeches. June 1 = $4.00 


cal 
Marriage 
A Guide to Sexual and Marital Adjustment 
By DR. CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Professor of 
Psychology and Director of the Marriage 


Counseling Service, Pennsylvania State 
College 

A complete guide to the emotional, psychological 
ed sexual adjustments necessary to the establish- 


rent of a fundamentally sound and happy marriage. 
June 15 $3.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.., Inc. 
300 Fourth Ave. New York 10 
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Three Ways Better 
PRECISION-CUT DEMCO 


Demco cards are rotary-cut to absolutely 
accurate size, with the complete uniformi- 
ty of thickness that makes catalog fingering 












easy. Color is restful to the eyes, matching 
Library of Congress cards’ exactly. Demco 
cards take ink perfectly, and erase with- 
out a blur. 


All Types Available 

Both 100% and major rag content cards 

ies tor Bitelie dull are always available, ruled or unruled, 
Sa in medium and light weights. Samples 
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EPPLEO LiBRaARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN ° NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Ask for McClurg’s 
PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of size. 


Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your books 


SOSSSSSSSSS SOS SSO SOS 


SSOSSSS SSS 


longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many replacements. 
Write today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 
* 


We also carry a stock of 30,000 titles 


€ 


SOSSSSSSS SSS SOSSS 


in the publisher's regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street ¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 





“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


B65 545666565666565S6S6+ 4¢ 
‘SOSOSSSSS SOS SSS SOOO oo oo err Ft ee oo - 2Oo at 


5$$$$9555664 . 
VOODOO SS OES SSS SSS SSS SPSS SSO SOS POO SPOS SOS OOS OOP OOO OS 
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WILSON LIBRARY BULLETI? 


Ready Now! 


x NEW 1951 
CATALOG 


80 CONCISE PAGES 
250 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SIMPLIFIES ORDERING 


Here is LEFCO'S NEW 1951 
CATALOG—a complete, com- 
prehensive compilation of Li- 
brary Furniture and Supplies. 
TIMED Simple . . . concise . . . it will 
DELIVERY es give you valuable assistance in 


SERVICE selecting and ordering your 
Still : complete library needs. 


in Effect! 
oe) 


J 
2S 


8 








‘LEFCO EQUIPMENT 


CORP 


36 WEST 20th STREET. NEW YORK CITY 11. NEW YORK 
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New Books 


of current interest 
and reference value 





TOTAL EMPIRE 
Edmund A. Walsh 


An up-to-date, complete study of facts 
on Russia—its background, people, lead- 
ers, Communism, and Russia’s plan for 
the future as it affects America and the 
world $3.50 





DICTIONARY OF 
DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY 


Pietro Parente 


In popular arrangement this book lists 
all the things Catholics believe. Descrip- 
tions are thorough, nontechnical, in best 
dictionary format for quick reference. 

$4.50 





THE LIFE OF MARY 
AS SEEN BY THE MYSTICS 
Raphael Brown 


Revelations on the life of Mary by 
St. Elizabeth of Schoenau, St. Bridget of 
Sweden, Ven. Mother Mary of Agreda, 
and Sister Anna Catherine Emmerich. 


Ready in June 





SAINT CLARE 
OF ASSISI 
Nesta De Robeck 
Told with a wealth of historical back- 
ground is this dramatic life of the beauti- 


ful Clare, first woman to follow the great 
St. Francis Ready in July 





The Bruce Publishing Company 
1106 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


ence ylumr 





{Eprror's Nore The correspon 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our 
debate and comment. The Editor is not 1 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Twentieth Century Grand Tour 
To the Editor: 


A century ago one of the basic eleme 
making of the complete gentleman or gentlew 
was the grand tour of Europe. Unfortunately, only 
those of considerable means could make this trip 
and often they acquired a superficial view of f 
eign culture. 

Today, however, there are opportunities f 


nt > th 


brarians not only to acquire a priceless experien 
abroad but also to help execute the most important 
job facing us today, giving a full and fair pictur 


of our democracy to the peoples of the rest of t 
world. For the first time in history there are n 
bers of library positions in the United States f 
eign service, and there is also provision for sub 
sidized study abroad on an unprecendented scal 
First of all, however, we must ask ourselves 
whether we have the necessary qualifications—tl 
personality that we want to typify American libra 
ianship, initiative, adaptability to strange situations 
awareness of the responsibilities of community 
public relations skills, a broad cultural backgr 
a well founded knowledge of American life 
traditions, and some linguistic competen rl 
last is perhaps the least important in the beginning 
for a person with these other qualifications 
quire any language in a matter of months. If w 
are qualified, we must review just what service w 
can perform and (equally important) what w 
turn can gain from service abroad. Participation 
this battle of freedom, using books and ideas 
stead of sub-machine guns and bazookas, is 
opportunity and responsibility that should thr 
every American librarian. In turn, the chan 
learn the traditions, psychology, and ways of lif 
of other people is one of which we Americans 
urgently in need. 





} 


The first of these opportunities is for actual li 
brary service with the United States Informati 
Libraries. The Division of Libraries and Institutes 
of the Department of State (1778 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C.) is eager t 
build up a roster of librarians available for servi 
abroad. Interested librarians should submit at on 
a statement of their desire for work with the USIS 
libraries together with an appropriate statement of 
their qualifications and peculiar skills. In addition 
the Division of Exchange of Persons of the State 
Department also has occasional assignments of 
special character and will welcome inquiries 

For librarians interested in study abroad, there 
is always the possibility of a Fulbright award or its 
equivalent. Librarians with academic backgrounds 
with a Ph.D. or its equivalent, or who have respon 
sible positions in college and university libraries 
can compete on the same basis with teaching col 
leagues. But there are also opportunities for li 


brarians who have competence in special fields, ¢.g 
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children’s librarians, science-technology librarians, 
branch librarians of public libraries, and so on. In- 
quiries as to the procedure for securing Fulbrights 
should be sent to the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 

The opportunities for national service as well 
as personal advancement are more abundant today 
than ever before. The increased professional value 
of a librarian with experience abroad alone should 
be sufficient for administrative officers to urge as 
many promising young librarians as possible to 
apply for USIS positions or for Fulbrights. We are 
living in an age fraught with danger for our de- 
mocracy, but librarians more than any other pro- 
fessional people have the tools and the skills for 
winning the battle of freedom. 

LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 
For the ALA International Relations Board 


Giving Due Credit 
To the Editor: 

We would like the readers of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin to know that the suggestions for choosing 
magazines, which appear on the Extension Librari- 
ans page for April, were not original with us. We 
adapted and simplified them for our own needs 
from “Periodicals in a Small Library,’’ published in 
the September 1950 Bulletin of the New Hamp- 
shire Library. For anyone interested, we recom- 
mend the original article which covers the subject 
concisely and thoroughly. We would like to take 
this means of acknowledging our debt of gratitude 
to the New Hampshire State Library for this fine 
article from which our adaptation was made. 

MARGARET G. VAN DUSSEN, 
County Librarian 

Fresno County Free Library 
Fresno, California 


Beauty Treatment 
To the Editor: 

I have just read Helen Focke’s article, “How 
Does Your Library Look?” (March Wilson Library 
Bulletin). If she had visited the Newark Free Pub- 
lic Library a few months ago she would have seen 
exactly the type of library she described. 

Our library is just fifty years old and although 
carrying her weight and age well from the outside, 
once inside the library the impression was that of ; 
fussy, overdressed matron. She had definitely iden 
on too much weight (every possible space was 
crammed with books, pictures and bric-a-brac). Her 
beige dress was soiled and water-stained. Her fur 
pieces (two moose heads) were dusty and moth- 
eaten. Her antique jewelry (plaster ladies, carved 
animals, cracked vases) made her look even more 
dowdy and frumpy. Her shoes were down at the 
heel and needed polishing (dirty, worn linoleum), 
her stocking seams went every which way (too 
many tables and chairs kept one dodging around 
furniture). She needed more make-up, new glasses, 
a scrubbing, streamlining, and lecture on good 
grooming. 

_ So she visited a beauty salon, with the result that 
four months and several headaches later our matron 
of fifty looks and feels ten years younger, From the 
top of her head (new roof and acoustic ceiling) 
to the soles of her feet (block tile linoleum) she 
has been streamlined. New glasses (more and bet 
ter planned lighting fixtures) enable her to sec 
(Continued on page 7A0) 
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Thank you, 


Librarians! 


—for naming our new 


self-adhering cloth tape... 





“Book-Aid” Tape 


($100 first prize winner, submitted by Mrs. 
Leah Miller, Librarian, Beth El Honor 
and Memory Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


We had a difficult time selecting the 
prize winners from the many clever 
names submitted by thousands of librar- 
ians and library staff members al! over 
the country. As you can well imagine, 
several submitted the same name, and 
the prize in each case was awarded to 
the first received. 


Book-Aid Tape, a_ self-adhering, em- 
bossed cloth tape, is designed specifically 
for binding and book repair. Available in 
5 attractive shades, Red, Green, Blue, 
ao Black, 4 handy widths, 1", 2”, 


OTHER PRIZE WINNERS 


Second Prize, $50: ‘*Bind-Art,"’ Miss 
Ruth Fuller, tibrarian, Robert Driscoll, 
Jr. High School, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
2 Third Prizes, $25: ‘‘Bond,’’ Miss Min- 
nie Yasgur, librarian, Leonard School 
for Girls, N.Y.C.; ‘Rejuvatape,”’ Miss 
Blanche Skrabel, circulation § assistant, 
Write for samples 


Cicero Public Library, 
Cicero, tl. 
xy 
and prices 


Division of Bro-Dart Industries 
62 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J. 








If You Have To Miss The 
Chicago Conference 


There is No Reason 
You Have To Miss 


THE COMBINED 
BOOK EXHIBIT 


Request us to send you a copy of the 
Catalog and Check List of the COM- 
BINED BOOK EXHIBIT. This is 
a classified list of recent publishing 
arranged by Dewey Decimal classifi- 
cation. The new books at your finger- 
tips. There is no charge. 


Thomas J. McLaughlin, Manager 
950 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 


Note: We have also prepared a list for 
the Combined Book Exhibit at the 
June Convention of the Special Li- 
brary Association. Request this spe- 
cifically if you want it 

















dult Camps for Stud 


compiled by M. Willis and M. J. Alton 


Order NOW for use this summer 
with teachers, students, veterans and 
other interested adults. 


57 summer camps FOR ADULTS are 
described, with detailed information and 
numerous photographs of each camp. 
Young people and oldsters alike, who 
want to make their summers count while 
enjoying a unique camping experience, will 
appreciate this material. New skills may be 
learned, college credits earned, and con- 
genial companions gained 
camps on arts and crafts, conservation 
music, geology, geography, biology, zoology, 
mature study, engineering, social sciences, 
audio visual materials, folk dancing, pho- 
tography and leadership $2.50 


— ORDER FROM — 


Inc luded are 


Franklin Printing Company 


416 West Main St. Louisville, Kentucky 
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(Continued from page 739) 

without squinting. She looks so much bette: 

new wardrobe, soft green dress for every day. and 
(in the meeting rooms) a choice of gray and yellow 
or peach and turquoise, depending upon the occa 
sion. Gone, too, are the gewgaws, fur pieces, and 
junk jewelry. Now her few really good pieces of 
jewelry show off to advantage against her plain 
gown. 

















No longer does her slip show nor does she weat 
her apron in the parlor. (A remodeled desk and 
reconverted workroom keep evidences of behind 
the-scenes tasks where they belong). When thos 
excess pounds (of shabby, outdated books and sur 
plus furniture) were discarded her figure b 
neater, more chic, too. Her visitors remark upon 
her smart appearance. Because our matron looks 
more alert, acts more alert, she is better compat 
as Our increasing registration and circulation | 

Yes, when the trustees decided to give our | 
a course in good grooming they really got 
that are paying off. 

LuciLe MESSINGER, Libraria 
Newark, New York, Free Public 


ATLA 
The fifth annual conference of the ‘ 
ological Library Association will be held at Colga 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 
June 12 and 13. 


Conference and Workshop in 
Chicago 


“A Conference on Scholars, Librari: 
Booksellers at Mid-Century,’ the sixteentl 
conference of the University of Chicago's G 
ate Library School, will be held July 16-21 at I 
ternational House. For particulars write Ber 
Berelson, Dean, Graduate Library School, | 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 

A workshop on the professional educati: 
elementary and secondary school librarians wil 
sponsored by the Graduate Library School of 
University of Chicago, August 20-24. Enrollr 
is open to those who have some direct conn 
with the training of school librarians. Admi 
is $15, payable in advance or at the first meeting 
but registration must be confirmed in advan 
the number of registrants will be limited 

The workshop does not carry formal 
credit. Requirements for admission to the Gr 
ate Library School do not apply to persons w 
wish to attend the workshop. For further infort 


tion write Bernard Berelson, Dean, Graduate 
brary School, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Illinois. 





And in Kansas 


The Kansas State Teachers College of Emy Hi 
and the Kansas Association of School Librarian k 
sponsoring a library workshop on the Empori f 
campus June 11-22. This is planned especially ' 
school librarians and for those in charge of 
public libraries. Those taking the workshop 
earn two hours’ credit by staying the full two weeks 
and paying the regular college fee. For further in 
formation write the Library School, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia 
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For Medical Librarians 


Summer school courses in medical library work 
are offered in 1951 at Columbia University and at 
Emory University. The successful completion of 
either course will enable a student with a bachelor’s 
degree and one year’s library school training to 
qualify for Grade I certification by the Medical 
Library Association. 

The Columbia course is in medical literature, 
and consists in a survey and evaluation of library 
resources in medicine, with emphasis upon biblio- 
graphical and information sources. Some attention 
will be given to special service problems in medical 
libraries. The course carries a credit value of 3 
points. For further information, write to the Dean, 
Columbia University, School of Library Service, 
New York 27. 

The Emory course, with a credit value of 5 quar- 
ter hours, will meet for ten hours a week, July 19 
through August 24. The purpose of the course is 
to give an introduction to medical library resources 
and their use in medical education, medical re- 
search, and the care of the patient. A survey of the 
literature, library techniques, and medical library 
administration will be included. For further infor- 
mation, write to the Director, Division of Librar- 
ianship, Emory University, Emory University, 
Georgia. 

The Medical Library Association offers a limited 
number of scholarships for these courses. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Marion Murphy, Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine Library, 4580 
Scott Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


Special Courses for School Librarians 


Two three-unit courses for school librarians, 
Reading Guidance for Children” and “The School 
Library,” will be taught during the six-week sum- 
mer session of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. There will also be a seminar in school library 
problems during the four-week postsession. For in- 
formation and application forms write to the As- 
sistant Director, School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Publicity Workshop 


A five-day “Institute on Educational Publicity 
and Public Relations’ will be led July 9-13 by Ben- 
jamin Fine, education editor of the New York 
Times and author of Educational Publicity. Spe- 
cially designed for teachers, administrators, pub- 
licity or public relations directors of schools, col- 
leges, and other educational institutions, it will 
offer not only help to beginners but additional 
training and practical tips to those already on the 
job. For particulars address Agnes de Lima, New 
School for Social Research, 66 West 12th Street, 
New York 11. 


More Summer Seminars 


The New York State Historical Association will 
sponsor the fourth annual group of eight “Seminars 
on American Culture” at Cooperstown, July 5-12. 
Those interested are asked to contact the Director, 
New York State Historical Association, Coopers- 
town. 
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Just Published 
WHO’S WHO IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


7th International Edition 


New business-executive index—The 
Catalog of Selected Principal Busi- 
nesses. Over 22,000 biographical listings. 
Over 1300 larger pages. 


DIRECTORY OF MEDICAL SPECIALISTS (Vol. 5.) 


Rearranged geographically by specialty 
boards. Overall Alphabetical index. 
35,000 listings; 6,000 new Diplomates. 
1694 pages. 


And now printed separately 


VOCATIONAL-GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 
and NON-CURRENT LISTINGS 


Where ‘‘Who's Who" biographees live, 
what they do, and in which volume were 
non-current listings (1897-1950) last print- 
ed—all in a convenient board-bound 128- 
page booklet. 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT DECENNIAL 
CUMULATED INDEX (1939-1950) 
Page-and-issue Index to over 20,000 list- 
ings printed in the ‘‘Monthly Supple- 
ment’’ during its first decade. Board- 

bound. 40 pages. 
Still available 

WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA (Vol. 26) 
WHO WAS WHO (Vols. 1-2:1899-1950) 


THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 


Chicago-11 U.S.A. 

















LATEST BOOK ON MacARTHUR!! 


What ta Kés Vesting 
< “fragedy ar Glory? 


by GENE SCHOOR 


The true life story in pictures of one of our most 
brilliant, controversial generals. Will General 
MacArthur become a tragic figure of history or a 
world hero? Thrilling pictures and stories from 
his early childhood through his daring victories, 
loves, frustrations, glorious deeds. Exciting, com- 
pelling, vivid. Over 125 pictures and 25,000 words 
of text portray the warm, human side of a truly 
magnificent personality. 
$2.00 USUAL LIBRARY DISCOUNT 


RUDOLPH FIELD ¢ 5 Columbus Circle, N.Y. 19 
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_ oe are cordially invited to visit 
our Exhibit Booth No. D-19, 
during the A.L.A. Conference, 


July 8th—14th, 


Stevens Hotel. 


See the newest in Library Aids. 


STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


BOX 552 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


Leading producers of FOLK MUSIC on rec- 
ords, Lead Belly, Pete Seeger, Andrew 
Rowan Summers, Woody Guthrie, Adelaide 
Van Wey, Piute Pete, Pete, Bill Bonyun, 
Los Aguilillas . . . American folk songs, 
Negro folk music, square dances, exotic 
dances, calypso, history of jazz 
Specialists in children’s activity records— 
SONGS TO GROW ON, 

AND the world famous ETHNIC FOLK- 
WAYS LIBRARY of primitive music on 
records from many lands: 
American indian, Haiti, India, Indonesia 
Africa, Ethiopia, Palestine, Spain, etc. 
For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORD & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 














—— Millions for students! 


SCHSLERSIN'S, FELLOWSHIPS and LOANS —Volume | 
by Dr. S. Norman Feingold 
(254 pp, Nov. 1949, $6.00) 
SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS and LOANS—Volume Ii 
by Dr. S. Norman Feingold 
(312 pp, Apr. 1951, $5.00) 
Millions awarded annually completely described in these 
two supplementary volumes of scholarships not found in 
school catalogs. Together (#10) form only complete work 
on this timely subject. Every library should have both books 
HOW TO CHOOSE THAT COLLEGE 
by Dr. C. C. Dunsmoor and O. C. Davis 
(52 pp, Apr. 1951, flexible, 90c) 
Illustrated guide for students and parents. 


Bellman PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


83 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 1{6, MASSACHUSETTS 








RESOLVED: 


That all American 


aittgnes choad be 
dubject te conscription 
for essential seruice 
in lime of Wa, 
is the N.U.E.A. high school debate 
topic for the 1951-52 school year. 


UNIVERSAL 
CONSCRIPTION 


is the title of the Reference 
Shelf book now being prepared 
on this proposition. 


The price is $1.75 with quantity dis- 
counts for classroom use. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave, New York 52 
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0-SIS4 TRAYVE 200-289 RELIGION 
808 - R999 REFEREACE BK 300-399 SOCIAL SCIENC r ; 
400-459 LANGUAGE 
NORTH ROOM 700-799 Fine RATS 
REFERENCE BOOKS $20-923 BIOGRAPHY REFER aK 
R 000-493 OnLLS 
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Racine, Wisconsin Public Library. 
Frederick Wezeman, City Librarian. 
This attractive Directory features MITTEN’S DISPLAY 
LETTERS using 12" and 3” tempar letters. Note the 
easy-to-read highly legible, 3 dimensional letters 
which direct the patron to whatever department or 
book location he desires. Ideal for bulletin boards, 


department markers, directories. 


MITTEM’S LETTERS 
Wake Better Displays « Savee Your “Time 


ALL KINDS OF DIRECTORIES 


Answer questions before they are asked . . . with 
these magnificent, 3 dimensional sign makers. . . 
pure white and satin smooth, perfection-molded Sera- 
mik tile composition. Smooth back construction for 
permanent application with cement or pin-in back 


construction for easy changes and re-use. 


DEPARTMENT MARKERS 


Mitten’s Track Letters enable the busy librarian to 


quickly set up identification for each book section. 
Letters fit into inexpensive wood track to stand erect 
on top of any flat surface or on wall brackets which 
can extend out into space over the aisles, or at end 
of book sections. 


a 


fe BULLETIN BOARDS 


You can arrange Mitten’s Pin-Back Letters in angles. 
curves, and diagonals. Use them for listing your lat- 
est books, special services or timely messages and 
displays. Quickly and easily mounted, perfectly 
formed, ready-to-use, changeable and colorable .. . 
they are real eye-stoppers! 


DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES 


At your fingertips—the famous MITTEN’S DISPLAY 
MASTER #61 LIBRARY KIT of 699 beautiful sculp- 
tured Pin-Back letters. This compact, complete sign 
making unit is always on hand, ready to use for 
quick and easy sign changes. Holds all sign making 
equipment. Letters %4" to 2" high, designed to allow 
for countless arrangements and numbers of words. 
Use over and over again. Choice of colors in leather- 
ette covered background panels included for mov- 
able signs. 


Write today for free catalog W-6 LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 


Sth Avenue, Redlands, Calif 


2 West 46th St 


Y 


New York |] 















THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 


18 Tremont Street Boston 8, 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. “Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333.335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 




































French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 


Lesson 
Send for <A 
BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. cam 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and carefyj 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


HE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station e - Box 22 New York !!, WN. Y, 








BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


We speciclize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
- Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
Dvpt C 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y 











FIRST MALAYAN REPUBLIC 
By Justice George A. Malcolm 


This is the book on the 
Republic of the Philippines 
ture of present day conditions 

From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 


American Sponsored 
Offers a cle 


ar pl 
Cloth, $5.00 


















Library material not obtain- 
able from publishers may be 
available immediately from 
our stock of over a million 
volumes or may soon be 
found by our Search Service. 
Send lists to Dept. W.B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue New Yerk 3, N. Y. 


sete cas 





















AMERICAN LPSRRIANS’ npr 


Ave ute N.Y 








Wanted: Bookmobile librarian for estab- 
lished county service in Midwest agricultural 
county, 26 miles south of Columbus. Library 
School Graduate. $2600 beginning salary, 
3 weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement plan 
30okmobile two years old. Living condi- 
tions pleasant and costs comparatively low. 


Excellent opportunity to gain experience. 
Write (Mrs.) Enid Denham, Pickaway 
County District Public Library, Circleville, 
Ohio. 








Positions open: Bookmobile, branch, chil- 
dren’s general readers’, and film librarian; 
classified service—beginning salary $240; 
month vacation; pension and social security; 
37-hour, five-day week. Address: Library 
Association, Portland, Oregon. 


—3 STANDARD DOG BOOKS— 


All by CAPT. WILL JUDY, editor of Dog World 


TRAINING THE DOG—8th ed. .. $3.00 
CARE OF THE DOG—4th ed. 1.75 
DOG SCRAPBOOK 2.50 
(Titled: Don’t Call a Man a Dog) 
Publishers also of Dog World Magazine 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago (6 




















LIBRARIES 
WE'LL BUY YOUR BOOKS 


We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition Write and tell us gen- 















erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 

ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 
287 Seuth Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 














American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, 
schools request us to 


and public 
make recom- 
mendations for head librarians and as- 
sistant librarians in al! fields of library 
service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 

HE American College 

in all divisions in the University and 
College field, while the affiliated office, 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers al! fields in 
educational work from preschool through 
college and university. Both organiza- 
tions are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librari- 
ans for we have a large library division 
and librarians are continually registering 
for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


colleges, 








Bureau operates 






























Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 





indexed in Readers’ 





Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 
Guide to Periodical Literature 





VITAL SPEECHES 
OF THE DAY— 


33 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 
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Wh low-cost Recordak Film Reader 


especially designed for Libraries 


Here—at surprisingly low cost—is a high- 
quality Film Reader that makes it possible 
for even the smallest libraries to enjoy the 
advantages of using Recordak microfilm copies 
of their favorite newspapers. 

Just look at some of the important features 
of the Recordak Film Reader, Model MPE... 
features that give you faster, more convenient 
film reference at a new low cost: 

@ It’s extremely compact . . . fits on a desk 
(or table) top. And it weighs less than fifty 
pounds, which means it can be moved about 
at will to suit your convenience. 


















@ It has a reflection-type reading screen .. . 
conveniently located at desk level. Its matte- 
finished surface minimizes glare . . . is shielded 
on 3 sides against room light. 

@ It has a fixed magnification ratio of 19 to 1— 
especially practical for reading newspaper 
pages photographed at reduction ratios of 16 
to 1 or 20 to 1. 

@ It keeps your film in sharp focus at all times— 
when you’re whisking through a roll . . . or 
concentrating on one “page.” 

@ It has an improved “travel”? mechanism which 
allows you to advance or rewind your films 
smoothly, swiftly. 

Write today for complete details on the 

Recordak Film Reader, Model MPE .. . and 

the advantages of using Recordak microfilm 

editions of your favorite newspapers. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., 

New York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library application 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


RDAK FILM READER 


.@) 
Been MODEL MPE 





















Just Off The Press! 





S.L.A. 
TRANSACTIONS 
of the 
4ist ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


The papers given at the Gen- 
eral Sessions and those pre- 
sented at the individual Group 
meetings are herein presented 
in print for the first time. In- 
cluded also are the reports of 
Association Officers, Chapter 
and Group Officers, Commit- 
tee Chairmen and SLA Rep- 


resentatives. 


Information is included about 
work flow charts, gadgets and 
shortcuts, moving a library, 
sources of information in the 
labor field and on_ busi- 
ness practices, conditions, and 
trends, microcards and the 
cost of book storage, methods 
of successful Association lead- 
ership. Useful for all public, 
college and special libraries. 


248p. 1951 Price $5.00. 


Order from 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 


Cee ee 























































LIBRARY 
REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 


Edited by R. D. Macleod, F.L.A. 


The bookish side of librarianship 
is emphasized in all issues of this 
magazine, and the quality of the 
book lists provided in it, and of 
the literary notes, has been recog- 
nised as being of a high standard 
The book lists are naturally from 
the British angle, but a measur- 
able proportion of the titles listed, 
or reviewed, represents works that 
either have been or will be pub- 
lished in North America. The lists 
and reviews are the work of Ii 
brarians, but specialist publica- 
tions are dealt with by authorities 
in their fields. By subscribing to 
this magazine librarians overseas 
are enabled to keep in touch with 
the best that is being published in 


this country. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1., Scotland 






Subscription: 3 dollars per annum (by 
cheque or money order or draft). 
Post free to any part of the world. 








— 
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Newsweek's 


HISTORY ow 


Volume Il 


Important events of 1950 
Presented Clearly, Accurately, impartially 


Written by crack Newsweek reporters and inter- 
preted by expert analysts, this fascinating second 
volume covers the significant developments in 
all important fields — business, labor, politics, 


New... and Standard Reference Works 


TIMES 








nificant contribution to a better understanding 
of the personalities, the decisions and the events 
that are changing our world, our nation, our very 
thinking. 











—<—<—<—$—$————— 
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ce, s , 
eee > See, eee. Illustrated with an exceptionally fine selection 
of news and human-interest photographs—fully 
indexed, and beautifully bound in cloth, a hand- 
some companion to Volume I, covering the 
events of 1949. Just Published $6.00 


IDEAS ON FILM Edited by Cecile Starr 


A handbook for 16-mm enthusiasts. This brand-new book covers basic 
ideas about documentary, feature, and educational films—their produc- 
tion, sponsorship and use. It contains authoritative articles and some 
200 film reviews taken from The Saturday Review and from Film 
Forum Review which are representative of the best films available in 
the country for non-theatrical use. There is also a list of national dis- 
tributors handling the films and a list of local libraries where most of 
them can be rented or borrowed. In addition, there is a complete sec- 
tion on films for children. Ready June 8 $4.50 


As interesting and easy to read as Newsweek 
itself, “History of Our Times” is a completely 
rewritten, seen-in-perspective account of history- 
making happenings —an important, highly sig- 





STANDARD DICTIONARY OF FOLKLORE MYTHOLOGY and LEGEND 
Edited by Maria Leach 


Vol. I (A-I), Vol. II (J-Z). These two volumes gather 
together in one major, overall survey the folklore, my- 
thology and legend of the world. Included in one alpha- 
betical arrangement of 8,000 entries are the gods, heroes, 
tales, motifs, customs, songs, dances, games, guardian 
spirits, demons, etc., of America, Europe, Asia, Oceania 


Two Volumes 


and Africa. Included is the folklore of animals, birds, in- 

sects, plants, stones and stars; and there are original 

signed articles on specific cultures and types of folklore by 

33 of the world’s leading folklorists and anthropologists. 

Volumes may be purchased separately at $7.50 apiece 
or together, boxed. $15.00 


THE OPDYCKE LEXICON of Word Selection By John Baker Opdycke 


Illustrative studies in dictional precision for speakers 
and writers. Lists 6,000 English words at work in prac- 
tical usage, giving the origin of each, its history and 


evolution. The words selected for this volume are those 
that demand differentiation as a result of habitual mis- 
usage. A model for vocabulary building. 55.00 


THE COMPOUNDING AND HYPHENATION OF ENGLISH WORDS 
By Alice Morton Ball 


For secretaries, teachers, professional writers, printers, 
executives, students—a reference work for solving one 
of the great problems of English composition. Lists more 


than 25,000 words alphabetically, showing whether hy- 
phenated or not, plus a clarified set of rules for hyphen- 
ation and compounding. 54.00 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 153 Eest 24th Street. New York 10, N.Y. 
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MONG the letters that please 
us most are those that tell of 
some child's delight in his 

own set of Compton's. “I must tell 
you,” wrote one librarian, ‘‘that 
my daughter just informed me tri- 
umphantly that her ten-year-old 
son has used his Compton's every day since 
it arrived, and she does not know how he 
could have managed without it. This was 
because I had disapproved when she bought 
it for him at the age of six instead of follow- 
ing my advice to wait until he was eight.” 

Another librarian advised a friend who 
was in rather straitened circumstances to buy 
Compton's for her small son. Conscience- 
stricken at the realization that the purchase 
had necessitated sacrifices, she telephoned 
the mother only to be gratefully assured 
that “Compton's had been a godsend.” 

A college librarian tells us that for some 
time his nine-year-old daughter has been 
busily engaged in reading all the history in 
Compton's and has announced that when 
she gets to college she is going to major in 
history. And so it goes. Knowing that there 
are tremendous differences in the interests 
and reading abilities of children, we our- 
selves can’t explain precisely why each one 
seems to get such a personal satisfaction 
from his own set of the encyclopedia. 


HOUSANDS of enthusiastic letters 
from librarians come to my desk each 


year. As everyone knows, we never 





even ask to use them in this column or else- 


where. But to the following unsolicited 


COE 












omment 


letter from Eli M. Oboler, libraria 
of Idaho State College, a postscript 
‘You are 


This I do 


was added wek ome 


to quote me.” with 
pleasure: 

“Our 1951 Compton's 
and I find, mirabile 


this week, 


dictu, that it almost lives up to your 


representative's glowing description! Ser 
ously, the new Compton's deserves a pat or 


the back for its up-to-dateness and thor 
oughness. It is a pleasure to find a 

vised’ encyclopedia that really has beer 
revised — and improved. As soon as tl 
galloping inflation permits, I hope to g 

your publication the greatest tribute possib 
by buying a set for my family’s own hon 
My four-year-old son is just about 


ripe for a beautifully illustrated, simp! 


use. 
worded, question-answer—that he and | 
little sister will be able to use all the wa 
through high school.” 


—————— 


HE 1950 report of the Toledo Pul 
T Library takes the form of an attract 

six-page folder in which informat 
about the library is presented in most read 
able style. By an interesting coincider 
the opening paragraph of the report as 
that of our new article on Libraries dv 
on the same theme—that great book 
on long after dictators and demagogu 
have passed. The Compton article Librari 
from Ancient to Modern Times is availabl 
in reprint form and will gladly be sent t 


any librarian requesting it 
L. J. 1 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINO! 
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An Employee Looks at Supervision’ 
By Frances Rose i 


i has occurred to me in the past that the 

supervisor's position must be a rather 
lonely one at times. She has all the problems 
of planning and judging and evaluating, 
without the luxury of being able to complain 
or express herself to others. Most supervisors 
know that, no matter how hard they strive 
toward the ideal of their position, there are 
going to be times when their employees criti- 
cize the quality and content of the supervision 
they receive. But do supervisors know that 
now and then employees do take time out 
from the little world of their everyday tasks 
to consider the administrative picture of their 
library as a whole—not in a spirit of resent- 
ment, but in a spirit of objective evaluation ? 
It is in this spirit that I want to discuss a few 
of the qualities employees find desirable in 
supervisors, and a few of the ways in which 
the latter sometimes fall short. 

First of all, an employee wants to respect 
her supervisors. She may not say this to her- 
self in so many words, but fundamentally she 
wants them to have an innate dignity of per- 
son which will command respect in any situ- 
ation, either in or out of the library world. 
No amount of knowledge or excellence of 
work will compensate for the lack of this one 
quality. It is humiliating to a worker to be 
considered subordinate to a person she cannot 
respect. It takes the edge off her ambition 
and her loyalty to her library. Nothing else 
can so quickly tempt an employee to put her 
TAP as before the Ohio Library Association, in Co 


t Children’s Librarian, Cincinnati Public Library 
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own interests first. Now, this ability to com- 
mand respect is a very personal thing; per- 
haps it can never be learned. Other qualities 
we consider important in our supervisors, 
however, are those which can be achieved by 
honest self-analysis and a sincere desire for 
growth. 


Starting at the Bottom 


A supervisor can prove herself to her staff 
most quickly by showing a thorough knowl- 
edge of her job and of the jobs of her cowork- 
ers. If she has come up through various li- 
brary positions to a supervisory one, she has 
the benefits of knowledge and practical ex- 
perience, and can advise with authority, from 
the smallest details of routine to broader 
matters of policy. It will not be necessary 
for her to command. Her suggestions and 
advice will be accepted because they are 
grounded in experience. It is important, how- 
ever, that the supervisor not rest on past 
experience. It is her responsibility to keep 
alertly in tune with the times in every way 
in matters of book knowledge, of new meth- 
ods and procedures, in news of the library 
world. The supervisor who shows that she 
grows with the job can be an inspiration to 
her employees. 

If the administrator does have a thorough 
knowledge of her work, she will inevitably 
give forth a sense of self-confidence. This 
can be a contagious feeling, one the super- 
visor would do well to develop. It is essen- 
tial, however, that she does not confuse selt- 
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confidence with superiority. Hers must be a 
self-confidence accompanied by modesty. 

Of course, the good supervisor must be 
able to plan work for the entire staff. Further- 
more, she must be able to evaluate the parts 
of a job, so the important things are done 
first. For the best results, she must plan the 
work in such a way as to develop initiative 
and independence in her employees. It is the 
highest tribute to a supervisor that by her 
leadership and example she is able to bring 
other workers to the threshold of responsi- 
bility. To hold the reins tightly enough for 
guidance, and still lightly enough to develop 
self-confidence and initiative requires a sensi- 
tive hand indeed. 


The C om plete Picture 


For the most effective public service, and 
for the highest degree of staff morale, it is 
vital that the supervisor visualize the library 
as a whole, and understand the relation of 
one department to another. She must be able 
to give the entire staff a feeling of belonging 
together, of being necessary to the effective 
functioning of the institution. Every em- 
ployee, no matter how small her position, 
should be well informed on library affairs— 
changes in policy and procedure, personnel, 
news of other departments, and so on. The 
supervisor who successfully presents the li- 
brary as a whole makes other staff members 
feel like associates, not subordinates. Too 
often there is a barrier between the profes- 
sional and clerical staffs, due to supervisory 
mishandling. This can be one of the chief 
causes of staff dissension, and can manifest 
itself very quickly in poorer service. Never 
think the public is oblivious of such situa- 
tions. It is not always on such matters as this 
that the public expresses itself in words. But 
it does observe, consider, and judge. In every 
such instance, the library profession loses 
prestige. The good administrator can instill 
a sense of loyalty to the entire institution and 
at the same time allow the employee a feeling 
of pride in her own department... When this 
feeling of pride in a local department over- 
shadows the picture of the library as a whole, 
the supervisor is badly at fault. 


The Jewel of Consistency 


It is certain that the administrator who 
practices consistency earns the gratitude of 
her employees and, more important, has a 
staff that knows what to do at all times and 
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what to expect. Nothing is more disconcert- 
ing to a staff than to have the supervisor make 
an emphatic statement of policy one week, 
only to reverse it with equal emphasis the 
next. This is unfair not only to the staff, but 
to the public as well. Of course, there is a 
thin line between consistency and flexibility. 
There is always the question of whether one 
shall adhere rigidly to rules regardless of cir- 
cumstances, or allow a relaxation of rules at 
times. The mellowness of judgment which 
should belong to the seasoned supervisor 
must provide the answer. 

Consistency plays an important part, too, 
in one of the supervisor's chief functions 
that of training new employees. Here con 
sistency is essential, together with knowledge, 
thoroughness, patience, and a host of other 
virtues. Too often forgotten by the trainer 
is the need for following up the work of new 
employees from time to time 
to consider a person trained after she shows 
familiarity with basic routines and_proce- 
dures. But a true and thorough training in- 
cludes development of good working §atti- 
tudes, correct manner with the public, and 
professional standards. The supervisor should 
be aware of these things with all her em- 
ployees, but should examine her new employ- 
ees most carefully and consciously at definite 
periods. If there are matters which need cor- 
recting, she should discuss them in an objec- 
tive and impersonal way, with the person 
concerned—and of course, in private. Noth- 
ing is more damaging to morale than to be 
reprimanded before others, particularly be- 
fore the public. 


It is very easy 


Moral Support 


From the smallest position to the highest 
authority, it is vital to the morale of the em- 
ployee that the supervisor back her up and 
help present a united front to the public 
This does not mean that mistakes should not 
be discussed, for honest criticism is an impor- 
tant step in growth. But let the supervisor 


remember that this can apply mutually, and 


let her not be reluctant to admit her own 
mistakes when occasion demands. She is not 
expected to be infallible, merely human 

It has been said that a certain degree of 
remoteness is essential for a supervisor. This 
is undoubtedly true, with this important 
qualification—that the supervisor at the same 
time retain her approachability. Of course, 
it takes much experience to achieve a balance 

(Continued on page 752) 
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How Many Can You Supervise? 
By Wallace B. Hoffman * 


oo personnel practice is the responsi- 
bility of the supervisor, and not of the 
personnel officer or an administrator farther 
removed from the employee. Often the sup- 
ervisor is too busy with the details of his 
duties, and with the technical aspects of the 
problems his employees bring him to do a 
creditable job of personnel relations. 

Management experts hold that it is the re- 
sponsibility of top management to provide 
the supervisor with as many tools as possible 
so that he can do both a technical job and a 
good supervisory job. 

One of the tools is a good organization 
structure. Management studies show that in 
most cases of poor management little thought 
has been given to the number of employees 
for which one supervisor can be responsible. 
This problem is referred to in management 
writings as “span of control.” It is usually 
accompanied by other problems such as lack 
of clear-cut definition of duties and respon- 
sibilities of subordinates, and inability of the 
supervisor to delegate authority. 

The nature of the work—professional, me- 
chanical, repetitive, or whatnot—will of 
course have to be considered in determining 
the span of control in any supervisory job. 
For example, one might easily supervise 
twenty messengers who are assigned to regu- 
lar established routes of duty. One could 
hardly expect to exercise technical supervi- 
sion over a similar number of social case 
workers. 

Apply this to a library. Where on the one 
iia Ge might be able to supervise ten or 
twelve shelvers, he could not supervise more 
than three or four professional department 


heads. 


In Relationship in Organization, V. A. 
Graicunas ! explains that the number of re- 
lationships which exist in a work situation are 
greater than appear on the surface, because 
the direct relationship between a supervisor 
and each of his employees is only one kind. In 
every normal work situation there are also 
direct group and cross relationships. We can 
define these three types of relationships by the 


* Formerly Intern, Colorado, State College of Education 
Library, Greeley. 
Papers on the Science of Administration, Luther Gulick 
and L. Urwick, eds., Institute of Public Administration, 
1937, 


Columbia University, New York, 
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following simple illustration. The supervisor 
of two people speaks to each of them individ- 
ually ; this is the direct single relationship. He 
may speak to them jointly; this is a direct 
group relationship. The two employees have 
a relationship each to the other which the 
supervisor must bear in mind in assigning 
work, delegating responsibility, etc. This is 
the cross relationship. 


One Plus Two May Equal Six! 


In this simple situation which has one sup- 
ervisor and two employees there are four to 
six relationships which the supervisor must 
keep in mind in controlling his organization. 

As the number of employees increases, *he 
number of relationships increases by leaps and 
bounds. With the formula which Graicunas 
developed he was able to show graphically the 
number of relationships, direct, group, and 
cross, which will exist in a supervisory situa- 
tion with a given number of subordinates. 

The reason people fail to realize that span 
of control presents such supervisory problems 
is that they usually consider only the direct 
single relationships which they get by adding 
a number of employees to be supervised. 
They forget that there are such things as di- 
rect group and cross relationships. It is most 
often these latter relationships that provide 
the supervisor with the greatest difficulty. 

Five individuals can arrange themselves 
into twenty-six different combinations of 
pairs, threes, fours, and five. Work situa- 
tions may occur in which there may be any one 
of these combinations with which the super- 
visor will have to deal. When each of the five 
reports directly to the supervisor, and when 
the twenty-six possible combinations of these 
five report to him, he has thirty-one direct 
single and direct group relationships under 
his span of control. When we add the pos- 
sible cross relationships of the five with one 
another, the total relationships occuring in 
this little organization number one hundred. 

Libraries are organized departmentally ac- 
cording to major purpose or major process. 
When employees are added it is the natural 
tendency of the librarian to place them under 
the direct supervision of the head of the de- 
partment. As the staff increases the librarian 
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must be alert to the threat to good supervisory 
practice which develops if a supervisor has 
too many subordinates. 

The solution lies in providing an organiza- 
tional structure where some of the responsi- 
bilities of the department head can be dele- 
gated to an assistant, who may be either a 
full-time assistant with recognized authority 
to act for the department head or one with 
responsibility limited to certain functions of 
the work in the department. 

These comments are offered to be of aid 
to librarians in analyzing their management 
problems. Oftentimes when the important 
but too often neglected matter of span of con- 
trol is viewed in its proper relationship to 
other problems, undefined administrative dif- 
ficulties will be more easily solved. 

s 8 
AN EMPLOYEE LOOKS 
AT SUPERVISION 
(Continued from page 750) 

between two such opposing qualities, but the 
good supervisor will strive for it. The ad- 
ministrator who is not approachable loses 
much of her value, and in fact, loses touch 
with the whole staff. Too often there is a gap 
between department heads and employees. 
Workers do not feel free to discuss their 
problems, or at least not until they are worked 
up to fever pitch about them. It is sometimes 
easy to get the impression that supervisors are 
too busy handling problems so much bigger 
than theirs. The thoughful administrator will 
make each employee feel as if her problems 
and opinions are as important as anyone's, 
and as worthy of discussion. After all, one 
dissatished employee, neglected, can spread 
discontent throughout a group in a very short 
time. 

In addition to making herself approach- 
able, the supervisor should go further and 
actively encourage her employees. Possibly 
no other one thing elicits such good work, 
or is so consistently neglected, as a word of 
encouragement for work well done. If this 
is not forthcoming from time to time, it is all 
too easy for the worker to lose the incentive 
to keep up her own standards. One of the 
most basic of human needs is to feel needed 
and valued. An employee can take just so 
much of being taken for granted. This does 
not mean she wants flattery. But it does mean 
that when she does work that requires extra 
thought, time, and effort, she appreciates rec- 
ognition of it. Encouragement of a staff is 
cheap, and can create more good work and 
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higher morale than all the commands of a 
dictator. 

The more human the supervisor reveals 
herself to be, the more amicable the relations 
among the staff. A sense of humor is vital to 
anyone, but in working with people it is 
especially important. Many a tense situation 
can be relieved by a sense of humor brought 
into play at the proper time. Sometimes, in 
an effort to assume authority, people are in- 
clined to freeze. Any employee can tell you 
that they will get far better results by relax- 
ing. Overearnestness sometimes leads to 
stuffiness and a lack of perspective. The abil 
ity to laugh can go far toward restoring one’s 
sense of proportion. 

Perhaps one of the most fundamental of 
qualities wanted in a supervisor is one which 
seems too obvious to mention 
This covers a great many things: tact 
tience, an interest in the employee, combined 
with a certain reticence about personal affairs 
and many others. Courtesy is the touchston 
of work with the public and with personnel 
and its application in everyday matters cannot 
be overrated. 


courtesy 


An Adult Attitude 


Finally, an employee has every right to ex 
pect her supervisors to have 
tional maturity—a state which does not n¢ 
sarily depend upon years. Poise 
disposition, ability to face emergencies 
sponsiveness to delicate tensions, ability tO 
put aside personal feclings—all these are it 
cluded here. Without a goodly share of 
the supervisor is such in name only 


achieved emo 


evenness ol 


The worker is fortunate who starts her 
career under a really good supervisor 
proper training in working habits and 
tudes, she is able to maintain her own stan 
ards, even though she may be 
with less than ideal situations at times. It is 
the employee's ability to keep uy 
under her own willingly, at all 
times, which is the true test of the supervi 
sor's efficiency. 





cont ronted 
» Standards 


initiative, 


Do employees, then, seck perfection in 
their supervisors? Of cours« not—or if they 
do, they will be sadly disillusioned. But they 
do expect their supervisors to be human, and 
to be big enough to admit it. For after all 
supervisors are employees, too—employees of 
the public—and are rated by the public as 
they rate their own associates. Is there any- 
thing wrong with the supervision in your li 
brary? If there is, the public will let you 
know. 
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“Quiet, 


Please” 


By Kenneth ]. Grant, ]r.* 


LIBRARIAN'S typical day is both in- 

teresting and varied. A cartoonist would 
probably picture a librarian as a little white- 
haired old lady sitting behind a desk with 
her hand pointing toward a sign that states 
in bold letters, ““Silence."” This cartoonist has 
probably not been inside a library for some 
time because I do not fit this picture at all ; 
and I have been working in libraries for five 
years. 

This past summer I earned my spending 
money as substitute librarian at the St. Louts 
Park Branch Library while the librarian and 
her assistant took their summer vacations. 
My day began at two o'clock in the afternoon 
after I had collected the mail from the super- 
intendent’s office in the school building where 
the library is located. With considerable difh- 
culty, I struggled through a line of children 
toward the library door carrying my bundles 
of letters, magazines, and books. The ques- 
tion, “What time does the library open, mis- 
ter?” was asked by a young girl standing in 
front of the “Library Hours’’ sign. 

I placed the mail on a table in the back 
room because I knew I would never get past 
the first envelope before the clock struck two 
or a fight started outside my door. When I 
opened the door for the summer reading 
hours, the “kids” came running into the li- 
brary with chocolate bars and shouts of joy. 
The next two hours were taken up with my 
regular duties: checking books in and out, 
directing patrons, and maintaining order. I 
put an end to a number of quarrels between 
some of the youngsters who believed that, 
‘Well, I wuz here first!” 

My afternoon was not without the inct- 
dents that in my opinion make library work 
the most interesting I have ever had. I shall 
never forget the elderly woman who came in 
that afternoon wearing an overcoat on one of 
August's hottest days. In the same sentence 
she explained to me that the day seemed 
rather cool and that she wished I could find 
the name of the author of one of her favorite 
poems. I believe the main library staff, in 
downtown Minneapolis, thought I was “taken 
by the heat’ when I called them on the tele- 
phone to recite “Little Annie Rooney” and 
ask who the author might be. When I told 


* Sophomore, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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Mrs. Coffington the author's name she 
thanked me graciously and reached into a 
little black suitcase for some books she be- 
lieved were overdue. The next day she 
brought me an Ohio State pennant of her son 
who was killed in World War 1. 

I closed the library at four o'clock, ready 
to start the many tasks people who use the 
library don’t seem to know are done. I 
slipped returned books, looked for lost ones, 
opened my mail, typed new book cards, tele- 
phoned the main library for some new books, 
filed some catalog cards, counted the circula- 
tion cards, alphabetized them, and shelved 
all the returned books. As I rode home for 
dinner before starting the library's evening 
hours, I began to realize that a librarian has 
to understand human nature as well as be a 
“yack of all trades.” 


s 6 
BUDGET BLUES 


“The time has come,” the librarian said, “to 
figure out a budget; 
To list each separate item so the good trustees 
may judge it. 
The money's in the public crib, of that there 
is no doubt 
My ever-present worry is how to get it out. 
And how shall it be divided after it is ours? 
The true solution, I avow, takes supernatural 
powers. 
What portion shall we spend for books? What 
portion for the staff ? 
Shall we simplify it and just split the funds 
in half ? 
Shall we count efficiency so that the young 
and pretty 
Get less than the older stabler ones? O that 
would be a pity. 
Shall the trustee’s granddaughter who isn't 
worth a dime 
Be recommended to be fired? No, this is not 
the time. 
And as to years of service, how shall the sala- 
ries range? 
Thank goodness that there are a few too old 
to make a change. 
In this shortage of librarians I doubt that I 
ever shall 
Be able to make a budget without thought of 
staff morale.” 
The night drew on; he paced the floor and fast 
his tears did flow. 
“No darker hour than this,” said he, “shall 
mortal ever know.” 
RuTH M. JONES 
Assistant Professor of Library Science 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
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HIS list was first compiled to aid a mem- 

ber of our faculty who was to deliver an 
address on the subject at the meeting of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors. The list serves a definite need in these 
confused times as to what our concepts of 
liberty and freedom in America are. 

On examining the list the reader will im- 
mediately see that there are no specific titles 
covering the subject of the concepts as they 
exist in Russia, but that is a complex subject 
in itself; and to date the influence of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin have not been great 
in our national consciousness. Also the con- 
cepts of the world of the East are not repre- 
sented as that area of philosophy and mode 
of living also represents a complex, involved 
subject for consideration. 


Acton, J. E. E. D. 
The History of Freedom and Other Essays. Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1909. 
An English man of letters who exerted tremendous 
influence on historical scholarship gives a survey of the 
growth of the concept of freedom. 


ADAMS, CHARLES FRANCIS 
Three Phi Beta Kappa Addresses. New York, 

Houghton, 1907. 

A ‘“‘reform’’ criticism of the education program of 
the nineteenth and the first years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, demonstrating the weaknesses of the college 
regime of the times. 


ADAMS, HERBERT B. 

State Aid to Higher Education; a Series of Ad- 
dresses, Delivered at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1898. 
As in his work below he gives the point of view of 

the unfolding of American culture by the growth of 

knowledge fostered at great federal and state universi 
ties. 


The State and Higher Education. Smithsonian 
Annual Report, 1889. 

A leader of the scientific school of American histori 
ans surveys the development of American universities, 
the privately endowed and the state. He declares the 
state must make educational opportunity available to all 
to foster the democratic ideals upon which the state 
rests. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAI 

SCIENCE. Annals. 

Freedom of Inquiry and Expression, edited by 
Edward P. Cheney. Philadelphia, November, 
1939. 

The report of a committee of the Social Research 
Council in 1935 which was appointed ‘‘to explore the 
nature, limitations, and responsibilities regarding a pro 
gram of action with respect to freedom of inquiry, re 
search, teaching, and publication in the United States 
in the social sciences and public affams.”’ 

ANSHEN, RUTH N 

Freedom, Its Meaning, by Benedetto Croce, 
Thomas Mann, Alfred Whitehead, and others. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 


* Chief, Humanities and Reference Librarian, Stanford 
University Libraries, Stanford, California. 
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The Concept of Freedom and Liberty 


By Joseph A. Belloli* 









A collection of the writings on the subject by out 
standing thinkers of our age. The editor's purpose 
presenting the book was to encourage think 


the probiems of our day; she states ‘‘all gr 
are preceded by a vigorous intellectual 
Peas 

ARISTOTLE 
Nicomachean Ethics, tr. by D. P. Chase. Lon 

don, Dent, 1911. 

The great Greek philosopher 
introduction to moral philosophy, 
is a state of the will not of the 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW 
Higher Schools and Universities in German 
New York, Macmillan, 1892. 


Matthew Arnold was sent to 











80's to compare the English education syste 
then best in Europe. His account is revealing 
purpose of education in relation to the f f stat 


AUGUSTINE, AURELIUS, SAINT, BISHOP OF Hippo 
The City of God. London, Dent, 1945 
The most important of all Saint Augustir 
He refutes the charge that calar 
of Christianity, saying that or ¢ 
is and will be the great factor in the develoy 
better civilization. 





BABBITT, IRVING 

Democracy and Leadership. New York, Houg 
ton Mifflin, 1924. 

A though provoking criticism of det 
of its political expression; a defense of hu 
Beck, HUBERT P. 

Men Who Control Our Universities, the I 
nomic and Social Composition of Governin 
Boards of Thirty Leadine Americ: Univer 
ties; foreword by George Paeeaen Count 
New York, Kings Crown Press 1947 
A study that professes to d te that t 

men who run the commercial life. of J 

fluence and direct the institutions of 





BuNTING, Davin E. 

Liberty and Learning, the Activiti } é 
ican Civil Liberties Union in Behal Fre 
dom of Education. Washington, D.C., An 
ican Council on Public Afi uirs, 1942 
The book shows how the U: 1 has pione 

with the American_ Association of U niversity P 

and the American Federation of Teachers, tl 

of the freedom of teachers and teaching 








BURKE, EDMUND 
Reflections on the Revolution in France 
don, Dent, New York, Dutton, 1935 
Unpopular (at the time) expressions of 
the French Revolution. Useful as a criticise 
and excesses of such a revolution 


Bury, JOHN B. 

The Idea of Progress, an Inquiry into Its Or 
and Growth. London, Macmillan, 193 
A historical approach, testing concepts that have 

veloped in relation to importance—includes oct 

the theory of knowledge 
CARLYLE, ROBERT W. 

A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the 
West. Edinburgh and London, Blackwo 
1903-1936. 6 vols. 

The preface states that in carrying out the 

was necessary to tie in theory with the institut 

life of the people Covers time from the Romat 

lawyers of the second century to the sixteenth centur 








CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH 3 
Freedom of Speech. New York, Harcourt, Brace, & 
1920. = 
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The author’s endeavour is to get behind the rules of 
law to human facts and he declares that despite all 
hysteria to the contrary ‘“‘the first amendment forbids 
the punishment of words merely for their injurious 
tendencies. 

Freedom of Speech in the United States. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University 
Press, 1941. 
This book contains a fine contemporary exposition 

of the history of seditious libel and the meaning of free 

speech. To demonstrate, the author uses cases against 

Communists and members of the I.W.W. It brings up 

to date his Freedom of Speech. 

CoMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
1. American Radio; a Report on the Broadcast- 

ing Industry in the United States. (Prepared 

by; Llewellyn White. University of Chicago 

Press, 1947. a ; 

A thorough investigation presented with uncensored 
candor. 

Free and Responsible Press: a General Re- 

port on Mass Communication: Newspapers, 

Radio, Motion Pictures, Magazines, and Books. 

University of Chicago Press, 1947. 

Interprets ‘‘press’’ as inclusive of all major agencies 
of mass communication ; this special report of the com- 
mission sets our present requirements of mass communt- 
cations. Examines the concentration of media into ever 
fewer hands. 

3. Freedom of the Movies; a Report of Self- 
Regulation. University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
The best serious study of the social aspects of the 

motion picture industry. 

4. Freedom of the Press, a Framework of Prin- 
ciple. University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pre- 
pared by William E. Hocking. 

The reviewers felt that Mr. Hocking walked close to 
limitations of freedom of the press in the deceptive 
interests of ‘‘greater responsibility. 

CoMPTON, ARTHUR H. 

The Freedom of Man. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London, H. Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1935 (Terry Lectures, 9th 
series, 1932). 

An exposition of free will and determinism present- 
ing conclusions as to man’s place in the world. 

Conference of Universities on the Obligations of 

Universities to the Social Order. London, Mil- 

ford, Oxford; New York, New York Univer- 

sity Press, 1932. 

A conference called to examine the place of the uni- 
versity in relation to its aims and province, the univer- 
sity and economic changes, the university and govern- 
mental changes, the university and spiritual values, and 
the university in a changing world. 

CONFERENCE ON THE SCIENTIFIC 

DeMocRATIC FAITH 
Ist Conference: The Scientific Spirit and the 

Democratic Faith. New York, Kings Crown 

Press, 1944. 

Based on papers presented at the conference to con 
sider the pooh ont aspects in the struggle towards democ 
tacy—purpose to explore and reveal the authority and 
forces of authoritarianism in whatever guise they show 
themselves. 


SPIRIT AND 





NG, DONALD J. 

eges for F reedom, a Study of Purposes, Prac - 
tices, and Needs. New York, Harper, 1947. 
A study of the four-year liberal arts college. 

DANTE ALIGHIERI, 1265-1321 

De Monarchia. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916. 
A Latin treatise on politic al theory and relations be- 

tween pope and emperor, favoring strong rule by an 

emperor, 
Dawson, SAMUEL A. 

Freedom of the Press: a Study of the Legal Doc- 
trine of Qualified Privilege. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1924. 

On the heart of the doctrine of qualified privilege 
rests the right of the people to have published for their 
information what their rulers, their public officials, are 

doing 


JUNE 





1951 





DEWEY, JOHN 
Human Nature and Conduct. 
Holt, 1922. 
An analysis of the psychology of mind and character 
applied to big acre of morality and social life. See 
also, Jung, Kar 


DICKINSON, G. LOWES 
Justice and Liberty, a Political Dialogue. New 

York, Doubleday, Page, 1909. 

An attempt to compress into a book of moderate 
dimensions the leading principles of those who would 
reform society. Reviewers disagree as to the validity 
of his conclusions. 

A Modern Symposium. New York, McClure, 

Phillipps, 1907. 

Written by a critic of the early twentieth century who 
bases his thinking on ethical principles. The symposium 
is carried on by the fictional characters of the book. 


DIDEROT 
Oeuvres 
3 vols. 
Diderot is interesting because of his ‘‘atheism’’ as a 
stumbling block in his attempts to find a basis for moral 
conduct and thus leaning towards regulation to secure 
those virtues necessary to a satisfactory society. 


New York, H. 


philosophiques. Amsterdam, 1772. 


ERNST, Morris L. 
The Ultimate Power. 

Doran, 1937. 

The thesis is presented that the ultimate power in a 
democracy must rest with the people. The author advo- 
cates that the Constitution be amended to permit to 
Congress the power to override decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 


New York, Doubleday, 


FITE, WARNER 
Individualism. New York, Longmans, Green, 

1911. 

The critical animus of this book is directed against 
the view that the individual is the product of society 
and therefore individual rights are conferred by the 
state . . . the author seeks to re-establish the ethical 
doctrine of egoism and the political doctrine of natural 
rights. 

Moral Philosophy, the Critical View of Life. 

New York, MacVeagh, Dial, 1925. 

A discussion of ethics with the conception that mor- 
i consists in a critical evaluation of life rather than 
in conformity to an authoritarian code. 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM 
The American College, a Criticism. 
Century, 1908. : 
A “‘turn of the century’’ analysis of what type of per- 
son the college was producing. 


GOSNELL, HAROLD F. 
Democracy, the Threshold of Freedom. New 
York, Ronald, 1948. 
The issue of democracy versus dictatorship is de- 
bated ; emphasis is placed on suffrage and representation 
as developed in the countries of the Western world. 


HADLEY, ARTHUR T. 
The Conflict between Liberty and Equality. Bos- 
ton and New York, Houghtoo, Mifflin, 1925. 
President emeritus of Yale University considers in 


dustrial problems and political ideals and the uses and 
dangers of property rights. 


New York, 


HosBESs, THOMAS 
Leviathan. London, New York, Routledge, 1886. 
‘‘Man is a purely selfish creature, seeking only his 
own eaventages as a result war, enmity, and injustice 
pervade. To enforce convenants for peace, morality, and 
justice an external sovereign power must be established ; 
in the person of a sovereign. 


HOcKING, WILLIAM ERNEST 
Freedom of the Press. 
Freedom of the Press 


See Commission on 


New Haven, Yale University 
Milford, Oxford University 


Man and the State. 
Press; London, 
Press, 1926. 
How to make the state, which is the apotheosis of in 

stitutionalized power, subject to reason without paralyz 

ing its nerve. 
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Hoover, HERBERT 
The Challenge to Liberty. 

1934. 

The challenge to freedom is regimentation. The au- 
thor attempts to make clear certain fundamental values 
in American life which would ensure the individual re 
maining an individual and not a pawn of the state. 

Hoyt, ELIzABETH 
Freedom from Want, a World Goal. 
Affairs Pamphlets, no. 80). 
A pamphlet look at the possibility of removing want 


New York, Scribner, 


( Public 


in the world as the cause of social and international 
unrest, 
HUTCHINS, ROBERT M. 


Education for Freedom. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. 
A plea for the Chicago plan of education. 
ICKES, HAROLD 
Freedom of the Press 
guard, 1941. 
A collection of 


such as Herbert Agar, 
Archibald MacLeish, 


Today. New York, Van- 


by specialists 
George Gallup, 


twenty-eight articles 
Ralph Ingersoll, 
and others. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
Ferment in Education, Urbana, 

sity of Illinois Press, 1948. 

A series of papers on the great problems in education 
brought about by accelerated changes started by the war 
Articles by James Conant, Omar Bradley, Archibald 
MacLeish, Robert Hutchins, and others. 


Illinois, Univer- 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS 
The Commonplace 


a Repertory of His 


Book of Thomas Jefferson, 
Ideas on Government. Bal- 
timore, Maryland, Johns Hopkins Press, 1926. 
A “‘source book’’ of his ideas on government con 
taining his notes gleaned from his readings. 


The Living Thoughts of Thomas Jefferson, pre- 
sented by John Dewey. New York, Toronto, 
Longmans, Green, 1940. 

Principles of Thomas Jefferson, edited by James 
Truslow Adams. Boston, Little, Brown, 1928 

The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, New York, 
Putnam, 1892-1899. 10 vols 


A superb collection of one of the great contributors 


to the American concept of a free individual in a free 
society. 
Jones, HowarD MUMFORD 


Primer of Intellectual Freedom. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 
1949. 

A collection of significant pronouncements from 

Bacon in 1605 with his The Advancement of Learning 

to the present day academic struggle for freedom against 


charges of ‘‘subversive 


JorDAN, Davin STARR 
The Care and Culture of Man. 
Whitaker and Ray, 1910. 
An ethical moralist’s treatise that 
depends on the development and caliber 
vidual citizen. 


San Francisco, 


a good civilization 
of the indi 


JUNG, CARL GUSTAV 


The Integration of Personality. New York, To 


ronto, Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 

A study of the individual as the responsible unit—to 
himself and to society. See also Dewey, John 
Modern Man in Search of a Soul. London, 

Trench, Trubner and Company, 1933. 

An important contribution to the study of man’s 
nature in relation to his society. 

KALLEN, HoRACE MYER 
The Liberal Spirit, Essays in the Problem of 
Freedom in the Modern World. Ithaca, Cor- 


nell University Press, 1948. 

The problem of freedom is presented as being tough 
and likely to remain so. One must do painful thinking 
to gain a concept of freedom 

. . Modernity and Liberty; the 
Buffalo Centenary Lectures on the Problem of 
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MILTON, JOHN 
Areopagitica. Oxford, Clarendon, 1917. 
Give me liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely, according to conscience, above all liberties.”’ 
MONTESQUIEU 
The Spirit of the Laws, translated by Thomas 

Nugent. New York, Colonial, 1900. 

Consisting of thirty-one books dealing with law in 
general, forms of government, military arrangements 
and taxation, manners and customs, economic matters, 
and religion. 

MuMForD, LEWIS 
Technics of Civilization. New York, Harcourt, 

Brace, 1934. 

Beginning with the tenth century Mr. Mumford de 
scribes the three phases in the development of our ma- 
chine civilization and the social changes brought about 
by the changes ; technics in human terms. 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL 
The Idea of a University. New York, Longmans, 

Green, 1947. 

Important to this day to reprint. Cardinal Newman's 
ideas on what a university should be 
On the Scope and Nature of University Educa- 

tion. New York, Dutton, 1933. 

The duty of a university, according to the author, is 
instruction rather than research, and to train the mind 
rather than to diffuse useful knowledge. 

ORTEGA Y GASSET, JOSE 
Mission of the University. Princeton, Prince- 

ton University Press, 1944. 

The well known author and philosopher describes 
the problem of general education which he feels to be 
the necessity of social orientation of the myriad indi 
viduals who make up this world of races, nations, and 
ideas. 

PARETO, VILFREDO 
The Mind and Society, translated by Andrew 

Bongiorni and Arthur Livingston. New York, 

Harcourt, Brace, 1935. 

A translation of the author's Tratiato dt Sociologic 
General published in Italy in 1916. This work repre 
sents an ambitious attempt of the twentieth century t 
construct a scientific system of sociology. 


la 


PARRINGTON, VERNON LOouIS 
Main Currents in American Thought. New York, 

Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 3 vols. 

The first two volumes brought Professor Parrington 
the Puiitzer Prize for History in 1938. The third vol 
ume brings the reader to the point of the triumphant 
emerging of our society on a material basis. The vol 
umes cover an intellectual history as represented by 
American literature. 


RASHDALL, HASTINGS 
The Theory oft Good and Evil; a Theory on 
Moral Philosophy. Oxford, Clarendon, 1907. 
Though intended for undergraduate students the 
book is a clear, vital account of the fundamental con 
ceptions of ethics and their metaphysical implications 


RENAN, ERNEST 
La reforme intellectuale et moral. Paris, Lévy, 
1884. 
A Christian idealist whose works are important for 
their definite statements on ethics and liberty. 


Ross, Epw arb 
Social Control. New York, London, Macmillan, 

1901. 

An earlier sociological study of society in which the 
author concludes the free unfolding of the individual 
personality contributed toward progress and order. 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES 
The Political Writings. Cambridge University 

Press, 1915. 2 vols. 

Important because of his influence on the founders of 
our nation. In political philosophy Rousseau held the 


opinion that society is founded on a contract that the 


head of the state is the people's mandatory, not theit 
master. 


RUGGIERO, GUIDO DE 


The History of European Liberalism. London, 


Milford, Oxford University Press, 1927. 
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_ A history of the growth of “‘liberalism’’ as the term 
is used in its original home, England, a name for prin- 
ciples of constitutional liberty, and representative gov- 
ernment which have long been the common property of 
all men throughout the English speaking world. 
RUSSELL, BERTRAND 
Proposed Roads to Freedom, Socialism, Anarch- 
ism, and Syndicalism. New York, Holt, 1919. 
Written during the first world war, this book states 
the scope of doctrines aiming at economic change. In 
view of present unfolding history the review of those 
doctrines in 1918 is revealing. 
SELDES, GEORGE 
Freedom of the Press. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1935. 
A scathing indictment of the press and of its domina- 
tion by business interests. 
SMITH, ADAM 
The Theory of Moral Sentiments. London, 
printed for T. Cadell, [W. Davies], 1804. 


2 vols. 
The author of The Wealth of Nations discusses 
ethics 


SMITH, THOMAS VERNON 

The American Philosophy of Equality. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. 

The author traces the ideas of ‘‘natural’’ equality 
which underlay the Declaration of Independence, the 
slavery struggle, and the movements for women’s rights. 
He also examines Christian theology, Kant, and utili- 
tarianism, and he applies the theory of John Dewey to 
his thesis. 

The Democratic Way of Life. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1926. 

The author treats democracy as a way of life rather 
than as a political principle. 

SOMBART, WERNER 

“The Concept of Capitalism,” Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences, vol. 2, p. 195-208. 
Perhaps the most concise statement of the concept of 

what capitalism is that seems to have been written. 

Despite loyalty oaths to the ‘‘status quo’’ there seems to 

be no definite capitalist system or system of philosophi- 

cal ideas as bases for capitalism. 

A New Social Philosophy, translated by Karl F. 
Geiser. Princeton University Press, 1937 
A translation of the author's Deutscher Sozialismu 

in which he defines the basic tenets of German National 

Socialism as first presented by Hitler and his party. The 

author tends to agree with that philosophy. 

SPINGARN, JOEL E. 

A Question of Academic Freedom, Being the 
Official Corre sponde nce between Nicholas M. 
Butler, President of Columbia University and 
J. E. Spingarn, Professor of Comparative Lit- 
erature at Columbia University during the 
Academic Years, 1910-1911. New York, 
Printed for distribution to the Alumni, 1911. 


STEWART, GEORGE RIPPEY 
The Year of the Oath, the Fight for Academic 

Freedom at the University of California. New 

York, Doubleday, 1950. 

Far different from the preceding over-the-teacups dis- 
cussion this is a hotly presented defense of the faculty 
of the University of California in their stand for pure 
academic freedom against the hysteria of the times. 
Professor Stewart presents the case for free inquiry 
against authoritarianism of a ‘“‘status quo. 

TAWNEY, RICHARD HENRY 
The Acquisitive Society. London, Bell, 1826. 

The author states that an appeal to principle is the 
condition of any considerable reconstruction of society, 
because social institutions are the visible scale of moral 
values which rule the mind of individuals. 

TAYLOR, HENRY OSBORN 
Freedom of the Mind in History. London, Mac- 

millan, 1923. 

The general course of history is given as the net re- 
sult of the action of the human mind working through 
increased knowledge and strengthened by the loving 
mind of the creator—tree intelligence. 


(Continued on page 759) 
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ARCH came in like a lion early on the 

morning of March 1, 1951, but every- 
one from the president to a professor's pup 
was astir early, for it was L-Day on the 
campus of Keuka College, a liberal arts col- 
lege for girls in the Finger Lakes Region of 
New York state. The faculty had declared an 
official holiday from all classes in order that 
the library might be moved from its old and 
overcrowded quarters to the recently com- 
pleted, modern Hattie M. Strong Library. 

The objective for L-Day was to move ap- 
proximately 38,000 volumes in one day and 
to accomplish the moving in such good order 
that we might be open as usual in the evening 
with interruption of library service kept at a 
minimum. Periodicals were moved later by 
maintenance men after old stacks were trans- 
ferred. The only equipment for the process 
was to be woman power, and don’t under- 
estimate the power of three hundred women! 

Detailed plans had been made by the li- 
brary staff for weeks before the event. The 
librarian explained the over-all plan and the 
procedures to the student body in their regu- 
lar student forum a few days before. At a 
luncheon, student library assistants were given 
a final briefing. Mimeographed sheets were 
ready for the student assistants and for those 
who had volunteered for special duties, ex- 
plaining the order of books to be moved and 
general directions. 

At 7:30 A.M. maintenance men moved the 
charging desk and catalog, which cleared the 
decks for action, and at eight, the hour when 
classes usually began, operations started. 
Seniors and sophomores formed a line in the 
corridor outside the old library, clad in blue 
jeans and sweaters. In order to avoid a bottle- 
neck at the shelves a professor directed relays 
of ten to twelve girls to the area to be moved. 
At the shelves a librarian assisted by student 
library assistants supervised the loading. In 
order to avoid mixing and dropping books 
and to prevent physical strain upon the girls, 
constant emphasis was placed on small loads. 
The armful depended upon the size and 
weight of the books and the size and weight 
of the girl, both of which varied considerably. 

Each carrier made approximately fifteen 
trips through two buildings and a short dis- 


* Librarian, Keuka College Library, Keuka Park, New 
York. 
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Moving a la Tom Sawyer 
By Frances Vroman Wilkins * 








was estimated that the 


tance outdoors. It 
“portal to portal” distance was about a thou 
sand feet. 

Said one student, “I think that L-Day may 
have been misnamed. R for reduction might 
be more like it. I figured it out and we'll each 


walk at least three and a half miles. That's 
good for losing at least five pounds.” 

At the stacks in the new building a profes 
sor, tall, strong, and masculine, unloaded the 
books onto the shelves, and shelf-reading 
began at once. Immediately upon depositing 
her load each carrier returned by a different 
route for her next trip. Singing, marching, 
cadence counting, and high spirits continued 
even when the juniors and freshmen took 
over while the seniors and sophomores en- 
joyed coffee and doughnuts. Student li- 
brary assistants who worked far beyond the 
call of duty gave special service in shelf- 
reading, checking and rechecking, as mess 
engers and as leaders of relays. Plans went 
along more rapidly and efficiently than had 
been expected in our most optimistic mo 
ments and our mission was accomplished by 
4:00 P.M. due to the enthusiasm and spendid 
cooperation of the students and faculty. 

At seven the library was open and the usual 
evening activities went on, though the setting 
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was far different in the new, colorful, quiet, 
feminine surroundings. Open stacks against 
yellow walls surround two sides of the large 
reading room, the walls of which are a soft 
deep green. Draperies are a large leafy bam- 
boo pattern on white, with yellow upholstered 
chairs along the walls. Facing the main en- 
trance is the charging area in limed oak 
against walls of intense peacock blue. Gold 
and cocoa extend into the browsing room 
where the furniture of modern design is up- 
holstered in green and chartreuse. Here the 
draperies are of textured gold material. 
Touches of chinese red highlight some of the 
sloping shelves of the limed oak. Floors are 
of cork tile. In addition the main floor in- 
cludes an efficient work room and the librar- 
ian’s office. The lower floor has a large stack 
room, receiving room, typing room, two semi- 
nar rooms, and a fine arts room. All plans 
were made with possible extension in mind. 

Named for Hattie M. Strong of Washing- 
ton, D.C., whose initial gift of $55,000 made 
the $150,000 building possible, it is a mod- 
ern brick-faced structure with wide windows 
which look across the campus and Keuka 
Lake. The architects, Kaelber and Waasdorp 
of Rochester, New York were the designers. 
Construction began in June 1949. 

Students feel that it is their library. Co- 
operation and group spirit, long a tradition 
at Keuka, came to the front. A student edi- 
torial in the Keukonian said, 
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The students of Keuka College were called upon 
as an integrated unit to assist in what would seem 
to be a major production involving much time and 
effort. Preparations were planned by a few for the 
many who were to move the library. On L-Day 
the attitude of the students was superb. ... Never 
before has any building so swarmed with such 
eager and proud students. L-Day proved something 
to the participants in that it showed us that a large 
group could cooperate successfully with amazing 
results. 


s 
FREEDOM AND LIBERTY 


(Continued from page 757) 
Turts, J. H. 

“Individualism and American Life,” in Essays in 
Honor of John Dewey on the Occasion of His 
Seventieth Birthday, October 20, 1929. New 
York, Holt, 1929. 

The author describes individualism as the basic phi 
losophy of American life in 1929, unwittingly he 
prophesied correctly when he made the statement that 
any society which based its economy on the advantage 
of a few would have an economic collapse. The article 
sums up well the American concept of individualism 


TURNER, FREDERICK JACKSON 
The Frontier in American History. 
Holt, 1920. 
Professor Turner presents his view that the expand 
ing frontier has played a deciding role in the growth 
of freedom in America. 


New York, 





VEBLEN, THORSTEIN 
“Christian Morals and the Competitive System.” 

Reprinted from The International Journal 

Ethics, vol. 20. 

A keen analysis of the problem of Christian morals 
in relation to the dominating realities of a competitive 
society in which Veblen believed that Christian prin 
ciples of brotherhood would continue to gain ground 





The Higher Learning in America; a Memoran- 
dum of the Conduct of Universities by Busi- 
ness Men. New York, Huebsch, 1918. 
Professor Veblen states that the modern American 

university has suffered because of the dominance of the 

commercial ideas of our age. 
WEBER, MAX 

The Protestant Ethics and the Spirit 
ism. New York, Scribners, 1930. 
A study of the remolding of man’s religion to fit his 

economic needs; capitalism depending on a series of 

Protestant ethics for its existence. 

WERKMEISTER, W. H. 

A History 


f Capital- 


BY, } ; 
of Philosophical Ideas in America 


New York, Ronald, 1949. 
The author attempts to view the development of 
American philosophy against the general background of 


(Continued on page 760) 
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Quick 


By Lucile Messinger * 


er MACDONALD wrote Anybody Can 

Do Anything, but did she ever attempt 
to move the bulk of a 17,000-book collection 
on a Saturday morning and be ready for busi- 
ness at the usual opening hour of 2:00 P.M. ? 

Extensive repairs were scheduled for the 
roof, ceiling, lighting, and decorating of the 
Newark, New York, Free Public Library. 
But two summers had passed and we had 
heard so many rumors about when the library 
would be closed that, like those who heard 
the oft-repeated cry of “Wolf,” we did not 
believe it possible repairs would be started 
at the height of the fall busy season. 

However, late in October we were told that 
the workmen were really coming, that library 
service would go on as usual, and that with 
only twenty-four hours notice we should 
move all the furniture and enough books to 
maintain library service for weeks or months. 

On the day the news reached us we hur- 
riedly pressed into service an experienced 
high school girl to carry on the desk work 
while the librarian and assistant began the 
selection of books for a temporary collection. 
These books were piled on the tables in as 
good order as possible and a section of steel 
shelving was cleared to be moved to our tem- 
porary quarters in the basement. Luckily the 
moving day was a Saturday and the mayor 
promised two of the village workmen for a 
half day. A group of boys was recruited from 
the community center and three trustees vol- 
unteered their services. 

At eight o'clock Saturday morning the 
helpers arrived. While the men began mov- 
ing the shelving and setting it up in the base- 
ment the boys moved the books and furniture 
to be stored under tarpaulins. The tables 
were taken to the basement as well as several 
parts of wooden sectional shelving, which 
were set up on the tables. 

Some of the boys then carried books to the 
temporary quarters, with a librarian at each 
end of the chain to direct the selection and 
placement of books. A minimum of desk 
equipment and library tools was removed. 

By the usual opening hour of 2:00 P.M. a 
bare meeting room in the basement had been 
transformed into a small but adequate tem- 


* Libearian, Newark, New York, Free Public Library. 
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porary library, complete with Book Week 
poster in the children’s corner, magazine 
table, some 2,000 books, with the trustees 
table serving as charging desk, work table, 
and office. 

In spite of the inconveniences, such as 
being without telephone service, working at 
a table, lack of washroom facilities, little ref 
erence material, and inadequate book colle 
tion, we have already discovered some com- 
pensations. As our room is partially below 
the ground level we can see trees and street 
now, presumably snow banks later. We can 
do our desk work without artificial light and 
we are able to sit in one place and take care 
of practically everything except the shelving 

In a fire it is surprising what one saves and 
so it was with us when we looked over our 
small collection. Through an error almost tl 


entire collection of juvenile nonfiction con 
sists of 200’s. And most of the adult nonfx 
tion seems to be party books and humor 
books. The dictionary and 
will be our mainstays in reference work. But 
the books have been shaken up as never be 
fore and in a small collection it seems easier 
to find that certain something for a quiet eve 
ning. Moreover, the public feels adventurous 
coming through the back entrance to the bas: 
ment. Yes, “Anybody can do anything! 
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FREEDOM AND LIBERTY 


(Continued from page 759) 
the diverse ideas that have been part of 
and those ideas of our thinkers 


WHIPPLE, LEON 

The Siory of Civil Liberty in the United St 
New York, Vanguard, 1927. 

The author's thesis is that 

for those who have economi 

can be won only through ac 


civil liberty is only s 
fr political power ; 






on 
WHITE, LLEWELLYN see Commission on Freedot 


of the Press. 


WHITMAN, WALT 


Leaves of Grass. Philadelphia, McKay, 1946 


Walt Whitman was the spiritual exponent, throug 
poetry, of the great breath of freedom that 
througn American life. 

WRISTON, HENRY M. 
The Nature of a Liberal College. Appleton 


Wisconsin, Lawrence College Press, 1937 


The president of Brown University defines and 
} 


fends the value of a liberal education and discusses the 
best means of providing that liberal 


education 
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TALKING SHOP 


grag Vacationers are borrow- 
ing piles of books dated October 1, summer 
reading projects are in full swing, but if the librar- 
ian has a second to think about reading on his own 
account, it's probably just a mental note to put 
some interesting title or other on his exceedingly 
remote and ever-lenthening list for his (1) retire- 
ment, (2) broken leg, (3) ocean voyage, or (4) 
vacation. 

The chances are that the vacation will vanish 
into thin air, as far as reading is concerned, with 
hardly an impression made in the long list. Retire- 
ment seems ever more distant these days, with prices 
and taxes competitively soaring. And those who do 
manage to retire, seem to be busier than ever, rid- 
ing their hobbies, and seeing the world. 

Naturally everyone prefers to forego the books 
rather than have to resort to a broken leg. But there 
are instances of productivity at such times. One 
case in point is that of Helen Farrington, librarian 
of the El Paso, Texas, Public Library, and past 
president of the Southwestern Library Association, 
who broke her hip in March. She chose the hospi- 
tal nearest the library for her three-month stay, 
stipulated a room with a telephone—and took an 
active part in the library's bond campaign for a new 
main building. Yes, the campaign —— most suc- 
cessful . . . and we're wondering if Mrs. Farrington 
will proceed with building plans, or get out her 
deferred-reading list, and settle down with a book! 

For our own part, we've decided on firsthand 
research to discover whether or not an ocean voyage 
provides the promised leisure and inclination for 
reading. We're planning an extra suitcase for 
books, overconfident, as usual, that days on ship- 
board will somehow manage to be as elastic as we 
wish they were. 

But whether or not librarians can indulge them- 
selves in long awaited reading, they certainly can 
aid and abet their patrons along that line. 

Of course, it is not only librarians who do not 
read—though we find it more startling that those 
whose business is to dispense the right book to the 
right person should not manage the same for him- 
self at the right time. This matter of general read- 
ing, or rather nonreading, was mentioned by Ran- 
dall Jarrell in an article, “The Obscurity of the 
Poet,” in the January-February 1951 issue of Par- 
tisan Review: 

One of our universities recently made a - a 
of the reading habits of the American public; 
decided that 48 per cent of all Americans ok 
during a year, no book at all. 1 picture to myself 
that reader—nonreader, rather; one man out of 
every two—and I reflect, with shame: “Our poems 
are too hard for him.” But so, too, are Treasure 
Island, Peter Rabbit, pornographic novels — any 
book whatsoever. The authors of the world have 
been engaged in a sort of conspiracy to drive this 
American away from books; have, in 77 million 
out of 160 million cases, succeeded. A sort of 
dream-situation often occurs to me in which I call 
to this imaginary figure, “Why don't you read 
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books ?”’—and he always answers, after looking at 
me steadily for a long time: “Huh?” 

Well, that is something else again, and it may 
explain why our “customers” are comparatively 
few, and obviously not of the type pining for that 
mood described by Longfellow in Morituri Salu- 
tamus: 

The love of learning, the sequested nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books. 

Those of our patrons who are more concerned 
with the time to read, than with the ability to do so, 
may find some helpful pointers in Lydia Lion 
Roberts’ “How to Get Time to Read a Book,” 
which originally appeared in the Boston Globe: 

1. Talk 

2. Carry a book in your bag. 

3. Put a book under your pillow at night; if 
you can't sleep, read. 

4. Wake up 15 minutes earlier every morning 

and read. 
5. Keep a book handy to pick up in the 
kitchen, dressing, on the telephone. 

6. Have a book ready when meeting unpunc- 
tual people. 

Take along your own book when going to 

the dentist, doctor, lawyer—why read their 

old magazines? 

8. Keep an unread book in your car in case of 
traffic jams, or a wait for repairs. 

9. Never go on a journey without a book— 
yOu might not like your seat mate. 

10. Remember that a book in the hand is worth 
two in the bookcase. 


Some of these strike us as downright good ideas! 
Surely some of them might prove lifesavers in dull 
moments, to say nothing of the pleasure the other- 
wise unread volume is likely to bring. Perhaps, 
too these suggestions may lead to more of your own 
invention. Why not let us in on them? We'll pass 
them along to the rest of you! 

Once in a while, of course, we get a bit apolo- 
getic about gleaning ideas in so many fields—even 
though the fruit is far more varied and to the point 
than we could otherwise offer our readers. But we 
feel better about it after reading the dedication 
page of a charming recent British book, The Com- 
ing of the Flowers, by A. W. Anderson: 


To Mistress Prue 


Some of them will saye, seeing that I graunte 
that I have gathered this booke of so many writers, 
that I offer unto you an heape of other mennis 
laboures, and nothing of mine own.... To whom 
I answere that if the honye that the bees gather 
out of so many floure of herbes, shrubbes, and 
trees, that are growing in other mennis meadowes, 
feldes, and closes may justelye be called the bee's 
honye ... so maye 1 call that I have learned and 
gathered of so many good autoures ... my booke. 

WILLIAM TURNER, 1551. 
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N July members of the American Library Asso- 

ciation will convene in Chicago to observe the 
— -fifth anniversary of its founding. The theme 
which has been chosen for the anniversary year is 
“The American Heritage.’ Now, this is an excel- 
lent opportunity for all of us to plan a publicity 
program that will call attention to our own library, 
to libraries throughout the country, and to the part 
they play in the American way of life. 

You may choose to do one or more things with 
this tailor-made situation. You can anticipate the 
convention by supplying your local editor with 
stories of libraries now and seventy-five years ago— 
particularly your own, if it was in existence at the 
time. You can set up displays showing the library 
(and the librarian) of yesterday as compared with 
the present. You might do an exhibit of popular 
books of 1876 if you can find copies of them. 
Stress the great improvement in the typography and 
design of books; the wide range of subject matter 
now afforded to library users and the ease with 
which a card may be secured. You can also con- 
trast the library service of 1876 with the service of 
1951 and point up the fact that most libraries are 
no longer dim sanctuaries for bookworms but real 
community centers where the reading interests of 
all their constituents are of real importance. 

There is no end to the “then and now” exhibits 
you can plan. You can preface your exhibit with 
a short statement about the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the American Library Association, what its pur- 
pose is, and whom it serves. Also use some statis- 
tical information about libraries in general and your 
library in particular. You can then choose almost 
any kind of a beginning. You might use one case 
with the caption, ‘““The Librarian of 1876 Goes to 
a Convention.”” In the case you could display a 
copy of Godey's Lady's Book, Harper's Weekly, 
Frank Leslie’s Weekly, a fan, a mother-of-pearl 
card case, gold and jet jewelry of the period, a tiny 
lace parasol, a bonnet, and any number of other 
things. You will need some explanatory cards, of 
course, but they will be fun to do, and you can 
combine both the facts and foibles of the era. This 
will also give you an opportunity to recommend 
some interesting reading about the period. Just add 
a card saying, “If you would like to read more 
about this interesting period in our history ask the 
librarian for the following books. .. .”’ Then list 
the books with the call numbers. 

For contrast use another case, “The Librarian of 
1951 Goes to a Convention.” In this case use 
copies of Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Life, an airlines 
time table, and articles of dress and accessories cor- 
responding to those used in the first case. If you 
like the idea and have the space you could have 
your librarian going to a convention every ten years. 
Exhibits of this kind are great eye-catchers as well 
as attention-getters. They are not only informative 
but possess a nostalgic quality few can resist. 


* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
editor of *' 
8139 Ellis Avenue, 


The Crow’s Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
Chicago 19, 


Illinois, 
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Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 











Editor 


Naturally, people on your staff will be attending 
the convention in Chicago. Some of your staff may 
even be participating in programs Or In their plan 
ning. Be sure to let your local editor know about it 
It's news and your community will be interested to 
know that members of its library staff participate 
in library affairs on a national scale. If an assistant 
1S being given a trip because of meritorious set 
or if he or she has been chosen to represent th 
staff, that, too, is news. When you send your story 
to the paper include some facts about the American 
Library Association and mention the importance of 
a seventy-fifth anniversary year meeting 

Perhaps your local newspaper will be sufficiently 
interested to carry an account of the convention as 
seen by the visiting member. Certainly it will b 
interested in anything that may have a local or r 
gional angle. If your library wins a prize, partici 
pates in an exhibit, or if a staff member is chosen 
to appear on a telecast or a radio program, let your 
editor know. If the newspaper personnel in 
community is particularly concerned poeta library 
news you might contact the publicity comn at 
the American Library Association convention an 
provide the details about the editor's interests. In 
this manner they may be able to channel informa 
tion of local interest directly to him, thereby doing 
a service to both the editor and your library 

When it comes to the theme of the 
year—‘The American Heritage the 
are unlimited. The subject is so vast that almost 
any library could easily plan programs that woul 
last a year. When we speak of our heritage we 
immediately think of our four great freed 
liberty, of justice, of the “pursuit of happiness 
Build an exhibit around our freedoms and what 
they represent; compare and contrast them with the 
dubious “freedoms” that people in many other 
countries “enjoy.” You can do it in an elaborat 
manner, using original illustrations of the freedoms 
in action, or you can do it in a simple manner, by 
clipping examples from current magazines an 
newspapers. 

For instance, you could set up a bulletin board 
with the heading THE AMERICAN HERITAGE—FREE 
DOM OF SPEECH and under this you could use two 
smaller headings “Here” and “Behind the Iron 
Curtain.” Beneath these headings tack or staple 
clippings and cartoons appropriate to the sentiment 
You could use a short, pungent quotation about 
freedom of speech to tie the whole thing together 
Remember, just because you use inexpensive mate- 
rials doesn’t mean that the display should be 
handled in an indifferent manner. Often times 
simple materials, well used, result in the most effec 
tive display. Keep it simple and dignified, in keet 
ing with the subject, and make sure that all a 
tions are legible and easy to read. This kind of 
bulletin board display could be used for all of the 
freedoms as well as an explanation of liberty, jus- 
tice, and the right to happiness. 

Innumerable exhibits can be built around the 
Colonial period of our history and of the a 
fathers who helped to formulate our national cl 
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acter and policies. Early magazines, particularly of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
give wonderful insight into the moods and humors 
of the day. Interviews with Washington, reports of 
the meetings of early congresses, accounts of fac- 
tional differences, complaints and bitter denuncia- 
tions, as well as heartfelt thanks and compliments 
fill these pages and make our long-ago history seem 
very real. Put some of these magazines on display 
and show twentieth century Americans what their 
earlier fellowmen thought and wrote about—these 
men and women of strong convictions and high 
ideals. 

But the American spirit was manifested not only 
in the minds, souls, and hearts of America’s early 
lawmakers but the frontiersmen, backwoodsmen, 
the scouts, and pioneer mothers, as well. Don’t 
forget them in any program you plan. Reproduce 
or trace old maps and show the way they helped to 
expand America. Set up exhibits with old letters, 
diaries, household articles, muskets, and any local 
color you may be able to borrow. These are the 
things that really make a period live. Compare and 
contrast the time it took for a wagon journey and 
the time it now takes by bus or automobile, train, 
and airplane. Excite people's curiosity with exhibits 
of this kind and it will be no problem to get them 
to read about the American spirit and what it 
represents. 

Don't forget when you consider planning a pro- 
gram that America is many things, that America 
has a long tradition of things particularly her own 
—such things as cornhusking parties, candy-pulling, 
hay rides, quilting bees, camp meetings, country 
fairs, minstrel shows, clambakes, and fish fries. 
Football and baseball, advertising cards, schools of 
cookery, Currier and Ives prints, and the stories of 
Horatio Alger are typically American. 

The American spirit is hex marks on the barns 
of Pennsylvania, Easter egg rolling on the White 
House lawn, Mardi Gras, and a two-week vacation 
at Atlantic City. It is pie for breakfast and beans 
baked in a pot and hamburgers and hot dogs. It is 
a Model-T Ford and the Barnum and Bailey Circus. 
It is Yankee shrewdness, inventiveness, and a de- 
sire to learn more and live better. No explanation 
or delineation of the ‘American heritage’ or the 
“American spirit’’ is complete without these things 
and what a wonderful opportunity it offers any 
library to set up exhibits and to plan programs of 
all kinds! 

Plan a series of programs, if you choose, and call 
them generally “The American Heritage’ or ‘The 
American Spirit.’’ For the first program ask some- 
one who is a good, rousing, down-to-earth talker 
to define the quality that is American and how it 
came about. Lacking that, get someone to read 
from the poems of Stephen Vincent Benét—those 
stirring poems filled with the great glory and pride 
of America and written at a time when other in- 
tellectuals sneered at such writing as “‘old hat.” Be 
sure your reader does them justice and encourage 
your audience to read the poetry for themselves, 
as well. Your second program could be concerned 
with American music—the spirituals, work songs, 
and other typical folk songs, as well as the works 
of America’s better known composers from Mac- 
Dowell to Gershwin and the younger moderns. In 
like manner you could consider the arts, literature, 
agriculture, and a host of other subjects. 

Break your subject down so that it is small 
enough to be handled in an adequate length of time 
and will not bore or tire your audience. For in- 
Stance, you might talk about the American spirit in 
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language and use as the basis for your talk the 
recently published Dictionary of Americanisms, 
edited by Dr. Mitford Mathews. Choose a dozen 
or more words from the dictionary and tell their 
histories in relation to American life. Your audi- 
ence will probably be fascinated. Or talk about 
America’s heritage in food and the fascinating sto- 
ries associated with corn, beans, pumpkins, toma- 
toes, potatoes, and dozens of other things. As you 
can readily see, the subject is almost inexhaustible. 

Recently the Chicago Public Library arranged an 
exhibit in conjunction with a display of popular 
books on American history. A handwoven coverlet 
in blue and white hung across the back of one case 
and was flanked by a brass candlestick, whale oil 
lamp, Pennsylvania Dutch spice box, and snuffers. 
The real attraction, however, proved to be an old 
chopping bow! of enormous size that was known 
to have also served a second purpose—that of a 
cradle for an infant. Early pressed glass, silver 
spoons, Parian ware, and cup plates illustrated the 
American’s love for “nice’’ things, while butter 
molds, coffee grinder, apple parer, and folding 
forks indicated his interest in developing labor- 
saving devices and gadgets. 

Another part of the exhibit contended that the 
American spirit was to be found in the toys of 
childhood, as well, and displayed dolls of corn- 
husks, carved wood, clothespins, rags, wax, and 
china. Last but not least was the display of popular 
music of other days including the beloved songs of 
Stephen Foster and other American composers. The 
exhibit attracted considerable attention to the large 
collection of books about America in history and 
fiction and again proved the fact that you can often 
catch or make a good reader if you will interest 
him sufficiently. Even blurbs on book jackets can 
be dull so why not try selling your reader with 
displays and exhibits? Even the simplest set-up 
will prove of value .. . particularly when you are 
trying to interest the calloused reader in something 
that at first thought seems as intangible as the 
“American Heritage.” 


A Friendly Place 


You might be interested to know that there is 
at least one library that is not worried about a drop 
in circulation. (There probably are many more but 
this is one that has come to my attention.) The 
Greenfield Public Library of Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts, has just issued their annual report which is 
called “The Readin’est Town in the World.” 
Greenfield is a machine-tool town and makes more 
taps and dies than any other community in the 
world. That means that during time of strife, em- 
ployment and income are at an all-time high and 
that is the situation that exists now. Yet, despite 
this, in the year 1950, the number of books taken 
out of the Greenfield Public Library was nine and 
three-tenths books per person for every man, 
woman, and child in Greenfield! 

The library is a converted Colonial dwelling 
house, which probably has many modern lacks, but 
is attractive and homelike. There are no branches 
but a bookmobile, which is said to be “‘on its last 
wheels,” contacts the larger elementary schools and 
isolated residential areas. Between these two units 
the book circulation for 1950 was 167,510. 

How do you account for it? Hester C. McKeage, 
the librarian, doesn’t think she does anything “‘spe- 
cial.” Well, maybe so, but she certainly has an 


(Continued on page 773) 
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THE 


Librarians’ Vacations 


i> October 1949 the librarian of Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia, sent a brief 
questionnaire to by institutions whose names ap- 
peared on the “List of Accredited Institutions of 
Higher Education effective July 1, 1949 to June 30, 
1950” (pages 31-44 of the July 1949 The North 
Central Association Quarterly). 

The questionnaire was an attempt to obtain in- 
formation concerning the amount of vacation re- 
ceived by professionally trained librarians in mem- 
ber institutions. For the purpose of the survey, the 
term “professionally trained librarians’ was de- 
fined to include only those who have not less than 
an undergraduate major of 30 hours in library sci- 
ence plus a bachelor’s degree, and those who have 
one or more graduate degrees from graduate 
schools of library science. 

Librarians were asked to state: “How many days 
or weeks of vacation without loss of pay are re- 
ceived by professional librarians per year? Include 
Christmas and spring holidays plus regular vaca- 
tions, but omit Thanksgiving and one-day holidays 
like July fourth.” 

Two hundred and fifty-eight replies were re- 
ceived. The results are given below. Data repre- 
sents information provided concerning vacations of 
most members of each library's professional staff 
rather than vacation of head or assistant librarians. 





Number of 
librarians 


Number of institu 
tions granting this 


Amount of vacation 
received per year, 





Christmas and spring amount to most of its affected. 
holidays included. professionally trained 
librarians 

1 week or less ..... 1 1 
8 days to 2 weeks .. 11 32 
15 days to 3 weeks . 21 68 
22 days to 4 weeks 47 555 
29 days to 5 weeks 70 510 
36 days to 6 weeks . 33 169 
43 days to 7 weeks 21 59 
50 days to 8 weeks . 10 : 28 
57 days to 9 weeks . 6 16 
64 days to 10 weeks 4 ° 6 
71 days to 11 weeks 4 6 
78 days to 12 weeks 7 
85 days to 13 weeks 2 4 
92 days to 14 weeks l 1 
99 days to 15 weeks ; 3 : 5 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 240 LIBRARIANS 1,467 
Data from 18 institutions employing a total of 
39 professional librarians were not included in the 
above table. Four of these institutions stated that 
librarians received the same vacations as faculty 
members. Eleven stated that librarians’ contracts 
were for less than a year or that they were paid 
only for days worked. One library stated that it had 
no fixed schedule of vacations, and replies from two 
church-sponsored institutions gave no specific data 
other than that their services were contributed. 
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PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Replies from a total of 15 institutions volun 
teered the information that they received the 
holidays that teachers received. This policy affect 

librarians—39 of them being staff members of 
libraries in 10 teachers’ colleges 
HAROLD D. Jones, Librarian 
Fairmont State Colle 
Fairmont, West Vi i 


United Nations Children 


AST summer, our “Junior Friends of the Berk 

shire Athenaeum” (library club for teen 
invited children of the United Nations secretariat 
members to visit them in Pittsfield, upon the sug 
gestion of Mrs. Roosevelt. Arrangements were 
with Margaret R. Otis, director of the Unite 
tions Volunteer Services, and eleven of the 











invited children spent a week end in the Berkshires 
Friday evening the guests were met at the station 
by the children’s librarian and eleven young hosts 
and hostesses (the “junior friends’) who w 


keeping the guests in their homes for the week 


How thrilled we were to see such eager, yet anxi 
ous, faces greet us at the depot er armed witl 
heavy baggage for such a short stay. (Later, to our 


dismay, we learned that the suitcases were 
mostly with comic books!) 
Saturday morning, the U.N 
hosts and hostesses, met on the library reading laws 
where ten-year-old Ana Roigt, from 
showed us how to play Canasta, the card 
which originated in her country in South Americ: 
Then in a bus we drove to near-by Tanglew 
for a morning rehearsal of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Serge Kousse 
vitsky. Following the concert the group visited 
other music halls on the grounds to hear opera 
rehearsals, chamber music, and other student activi 


visitors, with 


ties of the Berkshire music festival 

Following a picnic lunch, the group went by bus 
to the Pleasant Valley Sanctuary in Lenox, wher 
the director took the 
through the woods, 
mals, 


group on a nature hike 
pointing out wild plants, ani 
insects, and activities at Beaver Pond. One 
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English girl amazed us all by displaying an array 
of insects and small animals on her arm, collected 
as the walk progressed! 

The group returned to the ieee to tour 
the library, and to see the special U.N. display and 
welcome arranged for them in the dubloux $s room. 

A party was held in their honor Saturday eve- 
ning, an informal round table discussion in which 
were compared libraries, sports, recreation, and edu- 
cation in the countries represented by the group. 
Ages of the guests ranged from eleven to fifteen. 

A technicolor film, “The Lure of the Berkshires,’ 
showed the boys and girls many places they could 
not see during their brief stay. Folk games, square 
dancing, and refreshments completed the program. 

Sunday, individual families entertained the 
guests in their own activities. Some attended 
churches; some took family drives to the peak of 
Mount Greylock; some boys went to a local base- 
ball game; and others went swimming in Pontoosuc 
and Onota Lakes. We were all sorry to see them 
leave late Sunday afternoon. 

We feel that as a result of this brief visit the 
U.N. children not only saw different scenery, but 
they gained a friendly understanding of our Ameri- 
can way of life. In return, our local boys and girls 
age a broader international viewpoint, and the 

dea that world friendship 7s possible. As one re- 
salt, one of our girls has put her post card collec- 
tion on display in the hobby case in the children’s 
room. The U.N. guests have each sent her a post 
card from his or her country to add to the collec- 
tion. 

Such a happy week end makes us wish more than 
ever for a lasting world peace. May the world be 
really one world, and exercising a true neighborly 
relationship when our Pittsfield young people visit 
the United Nations. 

LuciLeE V. BuRBANK, Children’s Librarian 

Berkshire Athenaeum 

Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


The Library at the State Fair 

HE Illinois State Library's collection of art 

prints and its materials of special interest to 
children were featured in the library's large exhibit 
space at the Illinois State Fair, held from August 
11 through 20 this year. There was an art exhibit 
and a children’s corner, “Adventure Avenue—For 
the Younger Set."’ Various schools of art, from the 
traditional to the modern, and different types of 
subject matter were included in the display, to- 
gether with small cards informing visitors that the 
prints are available for loan on the same basis as 
books. The children’s corner featured books, re- 
cordings and a record player, Viewmasters and reels 
scattered on low, brightly colored tables and 
benches so the youngste rs could sit down and enjoy 
themselves. It was a popular spot. 

The information desk was the entrance to the 
exhibit, where members of the state library staff 
were on duty at all times to answer all varieties of 
questions. In the background were displays show- 
ing the library's services to labor and industry and 
to small businesses. 

Tramping around the fairgrounds is frequently 
a wearing occupation, so the state library provided 
ample room for visitors to sit down and rest tired 
feet and backs. And it also set a small collection 
of books and magazines right in the center of the 
area for browsing. In the background were exhibits 
on the library's services to schools and ‘The Li- 
brary Comes to the Farm.” 
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A Merry-Go-Round of Books 


HE School of Library Science of the University 

of North Carolina presented a miniature book 
fair during the last term of its 1950 summer ses- 
sion. Realizing that library publicity is too often 
taught by the reading-lecturing-reporting method, 
the class in school library administration and or- 
ganization chose to substitute for the usual proce- 
dure a project which would demonstrate certain 
areas of the subject. 

After the class was introduced to the available 
printed material, a committee was appointed to 
supervise the demonstration. With members of the 
class working in pairs it was not long before post- 
ers, made by using an opaque projector, were an- 
nouncing that such an exhibit was to be held. 

Covered wagons (cardboard wheels and match- 
box bodies) began to take shape under the skillful 
hands of two school librarians; egg crate sections 
and old fashioned clothespins, amazingly enough, 
brought to life the ‘five Chinese brothers.’’ An old 
purple hatbox became a theater for the presenting 
of historic conferences, among which was the 
United Nations Security Council. 

Using the largest classroom of the library school 

already being dismantled in the construction of 
the addition to the university library—the exhibi- 
tors showed their wares on gaily covered desks and 
bulletin boards. 

The central bulletin board, decorated in red, an- 
nounced free rides on the merry-go-round to the 
book jacket “children’” who had been furnished 
with attractive construction-paper legs. An arrange- 
ment of the gate post, which served as an entrance 
to the carousel, was matched at the far end of the 
board by a waving tan paper horse’s tail. Cedar 
logs and moss; real goldfish, and rubber insects and 
snakes showed to advantage some of the books and 
pamphlets libraries offer to their young patrons. 

Newspaper publicity released through the correct 
channels brought visitors from Canada to Florida 
not only to enjoy the exhibit but to witness the 
excitement and obvious pleasure of the class “study- 
ing’ the importance of displays and exhibits in 
selling school libraries. 

JANE B. WILSON, Supervisor 
Elementary School Libraries 
Durham, North Carolina 
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June 


HIS issue closes volume 25 of the Wilson 

Library Bulletin. Volume 26 will start with 
the September number. Meantime, may you have 
happy and restful vacations, or busy days with 
summer reading, or both! 

The validity of all UNESCO coupons (for books, 
films, and scientific material) has been extended for 
an indefinite period. All coupons at present in 
circulation, irrespective of their date of issue, will 
remain valid until such time as UNESCO recalls them 
by public announcement, allowing a six-months’ 
interval for the return of the coupons. 

UNESCO has now issued a new comprehensive 
coupon which can be used for the purchase of pub- 
lications, films, and scientific material, and which 
will replace the old coupon. A statement concern- 
ing the extended validity of coupons is included in 
the text of this new coupon, but it is emphasized 
that the same validity terms are applicable to all 
coupons at present in circulation, irrespective of 
their date of issue. 

The Mesa Library, Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
for the past four years a mandatory operation of 
the Zia Company, was recently changed to a con- 
tract operation under a nonprofit corporation known 
as the Mesa Public Library. Under its contract 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, its activities 
will continue to be directed by the five Los Alamos 
residents who have been serving as members of the 
advisory board. The action is similar to that of 
placing the Los Alamos schools, medical center, and 
golf association under resident supervision. Finan- 
cial support of the library will continue to come 
from the AEC, with additional income from dona- 
tions or fines going toward the cost of operation. 

Schools, hospitals, and libraries claiming hard- 
ship in obtaining delivery of essential equipment or 
basic construction materials are advised to apply 
for priority aid to the Federal Security Agency, 
Fourth Street and Independence Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D.C., addressing Oscar Ewing, Ad- 
ministrator. 

Ce Be & 
Six first editions of sea stories by James B. Con- 


nolly have been given to the Harvard College Li- 
brary by James A. Healy of New York City. 
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... at random 


Programs of Carnival of Books WMAQ, Satur 
day at 8:45 A.M.: 
JuNE 2—The Jennifer Wish, Eunice Young Smit! 


JUNE 9—The Dancing Heart, Lucile Rosenheim 

JuNE 16—The Apache Indians, India é 
Longhouse—the Story of the lrogu Sonia 
Bleeker 

JUNE 23—Wild Hunter, K. C. Randall 

JUNE 30—Barney Hits the Trail, Sara and Fr 


Machetanz. 
= = Le 
A bibliography, “Fare for the Reluctant Reader 
compiled at the Milne School, may be ordered for 
50 cents from the Capital Area School Develo; 


ment Association, New York State Colleg 
Teachers, Albany 3, New York 
te Le Lo 
A limited number of the booklist, A Selection 


Books for Boys and Girls, 1950 are availal 
20 cents from Ann E. Golding, Supervisor of Work 
with Children, Newton Free Library, 126 Vernon 
Street, Newton 58, Massachusetts. 
eS & & 
Consider the Cale ndar, by Bhola Panth of ¢ 
lumbia University tells the story of our nd 
from the earliest times, and also gives argu 
for revising it. This 138-page book will be sent 
without charge to librarians requesting it fron 
World Calendar Association, International Bu 
ing, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
eo & BH 
Four albums, each containing six 12 
unbreakable records of poetry, comprise the “Lon 








>” two-Sside 





don Library of Recorded English.’’ They are avai 
able through Britam Agencies, 245 Fifth Av 
New York 16. This concern sends the order t 


England where the poetry is recorded. The: 
reasonable period should be allowed for making uy 
the order and its arrival in this country. The p 
is $23.10 for each album or $82.50 for all four (24 
records). 












= Lo Lo 
“Books to Help Build International Understand 
ing,” a bibliography selected for children and young 
people with special reference to the United Na- 
tions, and revised March 1951, is available free in 
limited supply, from the Office of Education, Fed 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C 
= Le Lo 
“Professional Reading for School Librarians, 
annotated booklist, is available from Louise Meré 
dith, Supervisor of School Libraries, Tennessee 
State Department of Education, Nashville 3 
“The Library of the School of Library Service 
Columbia University, New York City,’ Number 2 
of their Occasional Papers, may be had on request 
to Herbert Goldhor, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Two catalogs of 2 x 2-inch lantern slides, ‘“The 
French Heritage” and “France Today,” are avail- 
able from the Franco-American Audio-Visual Dis- 
tribution Center, 934 Fifth Avenue, New York 21. 
This nonprofit organization prepares and distributes 
audio-visual materials about France to American 
schools, while a French section distributes materials 
about the United States in French schools. Its lend- 
ing collection, available on a membership circuit 
plan or by individual rentals, includes bulletin 
board displays, filmstrips, art reproductions, record- 
ings, films, and lantern slides. 

An illustrated booklet on their new Arthur J. 
Matthews Library, is available without charge from 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 

Fundamental Education, a quarterly published 
by UNESCO, has devoted its January 1951 issue 
largely to libraries. It is obtainable for 20 cents 
from Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 

ve Le Le 

Indiana, twelfth in the series of catalogs of ex- 
hibitions commemorating significant anniversaries 
of our states and territories, may be obtained for 
65 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The Pennsylvania Story, a social studies textbook 
for intermediate grades, by Marjorie Ruth and 
Muriel Taylor, the latter a librarian in the public 
schools of Hackensack, New Jersey, has been pub- 
lished at $1.92 by the Franklin Publishing and 
Supply Company, 1931 Cherry Street, Philadel- 
phia 3. 

Materials for celebration of Children’s Day, 
June 9, may be had from the Children’s Day Na- 
tional Council, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
17. 

“Vacation Reading Aids,’ an 8-page booklet, 
and folders describing their other materials, are 
available from Sturgis Printing Company, Box 552, 
Sturgis, Michigan. 

“Where to Shop and Where to Stop in Boston 
and along New England Motor Trails,” a descrip- 
tive directory of shops, inns, and points of interest, 
may be had for 50 cents from the Women’s City 


Club, 40 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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They're not only not fit to eat, they 
kick up a heck of a racket. 


JUNE 
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Station WFIL-TV, Philadelphia, has been spon- 
soring a program called University of the Air, 
which started early in January. About twenty col- 
leges and universities were allotted time each week. 
Drexel Institute participated, using the half hour 
between eleven-thirty and twelve on Wednesdays. 


we Ww WH 
The Soviet Military Organization is available 


from the Book Department, Armed Forces Informa- 
tion School, Fort Slocum, New York, for 50 cents 


a copy. 
a 6 


OBITUARIES 


{Continued from page 726) 
April 13. WILLIAM BLAND FEATHERSTONE, edu- 
cator, author of Teaching the Slow Learner, The 
Curriculum of the Special Class, and numerous 
articles; in New York City; fifty-one. 


April 14. GERTRUDE WHITING, expert in lace- 
making; in New York City; sixty-nine. Miss Whit- 
ing wrote A Lace Guide for Makers and Collectors 
and Tools and Toys of Stitchery. 


April 16. FLORENCE GUERTIN TUTTLE, League 
of Nations and United Nations advocate, suffragist, 
reporter, short story writer, and author of Give My 
Love to Maria and Other Stories, The Awakening 
of Woman, Women and World Federation, and 
Alternatives to War; in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts; eighty-two. 


April 18. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Senate Re- 
publican foreign policy leader and advocate of in- 
ternational cooperation; in his sleep; in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; sixty-seven. Senator Vanden- 
berg, a student of the Constitution, was a strong 
supporter of the ideas of Alexander Hamilton and 
author of The Greatest American, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, If Hamilton Were Here Today, and The 
Trail of Tradition. 


April 18. Datsy Bates, authority on aborigines; 
in Adelaide, Australia; ninety. A journalist, Mrs. 
Bates settled in the remote areas of Australia. 
There she gave medical aid to the native peoples, 
learned 188 native dialects, and was admitted to 
blood kinship with one of the tribes. 


April 23. Epwarp K. Brown, scholar, former sec- 
retary to Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King; 
after a long illness; in Chicago, Illinois; forty-five. 
Mr. Brown, a professor of English at the University 
of Chicago, was an authority on nineteenth century 
literature and author of eight books and numerous 
articles. 


April 25. HUMPHREY SUMNER, British historian, 
author of Russia and the Balkans 1870-1880 and 
A Survey of Russian History; in Oxford, England; 
fifty-seven. 


April 26. HAMILTON HOLT, president emeritus of 
Rollins College, where he had introduced many 
educational innovations; of a heart ailment; in 
Woodstock, Connecticut; seventy-eight. Dr. Holt, 
who lectured widely and was for a long time editor 
and owner of the liberal weekly, Independent, 
wrote Undistinguished Americans and Commercial- 
ism and Journalism. 
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A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. Cheney 
at the Library School, George Peabody College for Teach 
ers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 
1. Baron, A. L. Handbook of 
New York, Reinhold, 1950. 303p. 


2. BERNARD, BERTRAM M. Election Laws of 
the Forty-Eight States. New York, Oceana Publi- 


Antibiotics. 
$6.50 


cations, 1950. 96p. (Legal Almanac Series no. 24) 
cloth $2; paper $1 

3. BurRTON, JACK. The Blue Book of Tin Pan 
Alley. Watkins Glen, New York, Century House, 


1950. 520p. $7.50 

4. COLEMAN, Satis N. The 
Time. New York, John Day, 1950. 32p. 

5. DOERFLINGER, WILLIAM. Shantymen and 
Shantyboys. New York, Macmillan, 1951. 374p. 
$8 

6. Eastersy, J. H. Guide to the 
Reading of South Carolina History. Columbia, 
Historical Commission of South Carolina. 1949- 
1950. 2v. (South Carolina Bibliographies, no. 1-2) 
no. 1 50c; no. 2 $2 

7. FisHER, R. A. Contributions to Mathemati- 
cal Statistics. New York, Wiley, 1950. v.p. $7.50 

8. Hume, H. H. Camellias, Kinds and Cul- 
ture. New York, Macmillan, 1951. 271p. $6 


Neu 


Singing 
$2.50 


Study and 


ce and Dance 


OLLECTIONS of folk songs continue to roll 
off the presses, stimulated by the widespread 

interest in things folksy. Some of them rework old 
ground, but with a different angle, like Animal 
Folk Songs for Children,” a charmingly illustrated 
collection of words and music by the music editor 
of the Lomax Folk Song U.S.A. Here will be 
found such favorites as the gray goose, the old sow 
with the measles, the snake who baked a hoecake, 
in a beautifully designed volume which will appeal 
to elementary school teachers and their pupils. 

More special is A Treasury of Slovak Folk 
Songs,® largely the work of Leonhard Deutsch, who 
chose the selections mostly from the standard work 
on the Slovak folksong Slovenske spevy, adding 
only those harmonies which he felt were inherent 
in the melodies. About one hundred songs, com- 
piled from a musical, artistic viewpoint are in- 
tended to offer a fairly comprehensive picture of 
Slovak musical folklore in its various idioms. Text 
is given in both Slovak and English. Age of each 
folk song is not given, since it cannot be ascer- 
tained precisely, and as one of the selections goes, 
“Songs I sing, yet know not, O my songs, whence 
came you? Did the sky once hold you? Did the 
woods once frame you?’ Though scholars in the 
field may miss this sort of thing, others who are 
interested in the words and music will find the 
volume most interesting. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 









Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


9. LACH, REV. JOHN J. ed {1 Trea 
Slovak Folk § nes. New York, Crowr 
128p. $5 


10. LovELL, ELEANOR C. and RUTH M. Hat 


comps. Index to Handicrafts, Modelmat 
Workshop Projects 2d. supp Bosto I 
1950. 593p. $7.50 

11. MELADY, JOHN H. The Nature D 


World, 
RuTH C. Animal Folk § 


Cleveland, 1950. 120p. $2 


12. SEEGER, 


Children. Garden City, 1950. 80p. $2 

13. SPECIAL -preeng: ASSOCIATION 1 § 
List of Selected Labor Statistic rev ! New 
York, Special Libraries Association 
$1.75 


14. SUSSMAN, FREDERICK B. Lat ] 


Delinque NCY). Ne Ww York Oceana P 
1950. 96p. (Legal Almanac Series ni ) 
$2; paper $1 

15. WARD, RoBerT E 1 Guide to ] 
Reference and Research Materials in the Field 
Political Science. Ann Arbor, University of M 
gan Press, 1950. 104p. (University of Michig 


Bibliographi Ser 


Center for Japanese Studies 
no. 1) $3 


16. WILLIAMSON, AUDREY. 7 irt B 


London, Paul Elek; New York, Macmillar 
194p. $2.50 

Twenty years of collecting hav 
Shantymen and Shantyhoj a nostalgi 
of the songs of sailors and lumbermen of A 
Words and music are accompanied by a runnir 


text in which the author sets the songs agai 
natural backgrounds of life. A separat 
notes gives references to other ve 
tional information about the recorded version. Ov 
150 songs are arranged under such subjects as d 
water songs, ballads of the fishing 
shantyboy’s life, romantic ballads, et 
them reproduced for the first time. The 
will be of interest not only to the song | 
to those interested in colorful aspects of A 
life. 

If Shantymen and Shanty! gives off ar 
of the salt sea and toppling tree, The Blue B 


rsions al 


} 
Danks 


Tin Pan Alley® is a breeze right off the sidewalk 
of New York. This guide to American popular 
music from 1890 to 1950 contains the accounts 

about two hundred song writers, full of interesting 
personal detail. Arranged by decades, it also in 


cludes a chronological listing of the popular songs 
and those from stage or film musicals, in three sepa 
rate categories for each composer. Photographs 


representative listing of phonograph recordings, 
and an asterisk for all songs which have had a sheet 
music sale of a million or more copies, are other 
features of the book. The-compiler notes wit! 


regret that space limitations prevented an index « 
song titles, but promises one as 


a companion \ 
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ume. Until this is published the user will have to 
know the composer or the lyricist in order to locate 
information on an individual song. And from the 
accounts, there have been some colorful characters 
in the song-writing business 

It's a far cry from “I Found a Million Dollar 
Baby in a Five-and-Ten Cent Store’ to “I Wish I 
Had a Puppy,” the latter being one of the songs, 
with words and music, in the profusely illustrated 
Neu Singing Time.’ The author has tried to make 
the songs as much a real expression of the moods 
and interests of young children as were those in the 
other ‘Singing Time” books, and they are suitable 
for children from three to eight. The author is 
recently retired from the staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where she taught courses in 
creative music and conducted experiments in music 
education. Many of the songs are connected with 
activities such as planting seeds, making cookies, 
what we eat, riding in the train, raking leaves; and 
more than half of them are easily dramatized in 
some form of shythmic activity. 

A more disciplined form of rhythmic activity is 
described by a well known author on ballet, Audrey 
Williamson, whose books and articles have doubt- 
less been in more demand in the United States since 
the phenomenal success of the Sadler's Wells Ballet. 
The Art of Ballet," according to the preface, “is 
planned to be an analysis of ballet and its compo- 
nent parts which will deepen the appreciation of 
the student and regular balletgoer, as well as act as 
a guide to the newcomer.’ Chapters on the dancer, 
classical and modern, comedy in ballet, and abstract 
and symphonic ballet are illustrated with ballets 
representing the work of the most important chore- 
ographers and companies. Many fine photographs 
of dancers — Margot Fonteyn, Robert Helpmann, 
Massine, Moira Shearer—are found grouped in sev- 
eral sections, but since these are not noted in the 
index, they should at least have been listed in a 
table of illustrations. This is small fault to find 
with a most interesting commentary. 


Other Arts 


The original Index to Handicrafts, Modelmaking 
and Workshop Projects,” published in 1936, was 
followed in 1943 by a first supplement. The second 
supplement covers the period from 1943 to 1950, 
arranging alphabetically under small subjects, the 
parts of books and magazine articles, from abacus 
to z/ther. Entries under materials as well as ob- 
jects, e.g., “Spool dolls and acorn dolls’’ under 
spools, dolls, and acorns; frequent use of cross- 
references; and wide range of sources indexed add 
to the usefulness of the volume, whose worth has 
already been established by its predecessors. 


Scatistics 


Wiley has made available in one volume the * 


writings of the world’s foremost mathematical 
Statistician, R. A. Fisher, whose Contributions to 
Mathematical Statistics" brings to the student, 
Statistician, and mathematician, the original papers 
and life work hitherto difficult for most American 
students to secure. Professor Fisher has annotated 
each paper, giving cross references to related papers 
and selecting those most likely to be useful. A bio- 
criticism by P. C. Mahalanobis is reprinted from 
Sankhya, which briefly discusses the main currents 
of Fisher's work—his contributions to the mathe- 
matical theory of statistics, his application of sta- 
tistical theory to agriculture and the design of ex- 
periments, and his contributions to genetics. 
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Antibiotics 

Also intended to bring together into one volume 
a body of material difficult to locate, Handbook of 
Antibiotics’ is an abstract of the literature pertain- 
ing to the numerous antibiotic substances which 
have been isolated and studied to date. It is the 
first attempt to digest and correlate in a single book 
all the essential information on the subject. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically from actidion to Xg, infor- 
mation will be found on the properties, activities, 
on general problems of antagonism, therapy, and 
toxicity, with a selected list of references for fur- 
ther study. The author is connected with the Re- 
search Division of S. B. Penick Company. 


Social Sciences—Mostly 
Bibliographical 


An interesting example of the work of a state 
historical commission which is conscious of its 
responsibility in supplying guidance in the histori- 
cal literature of its state is that of the Historical 
Commission of South Carolina, whose South Caro- 
lina Bibliographies ° offer a guide to the study and 
reading of South Carolina history. The first volume 
is a selected list, arranged under thirty sections, 
generally chronological, useful to history student 
and high school teacher alike, with its section on 
teaching aids for each subject. The second, much 
more exhaustive, attempts to list and to classify all 
the printed materials, both primary and secondary, 
that may profitably be consulted in the study of 
state history. A considerable degree of selection 
was exercised in deciding what would be included, 
and contents of specialized bibliographies, such as 
Brigham and Gregory's newspaper lists, have been 
omitted, together with fiction and polemical writ- 
ings. No articles from newspapers and popular 
periodicals have been included. But public records, 
diaries, lists of marriage and death notices, local 
histories, and many secondary sources have been in- 
cluded. However, one glance at the section on lit- 
erature will reveal that no effort has been made to 
do justice to South Carolina writers. Nevertheless, 
in its present arrangement, which follows Writings 
on American History, and with its author and sub- 
ject indexes, it is a most useful guide for students 
of both South Carolina and American history. The 
compiler hopes to be able to annotate many of the 
items in a later edition. 

Annotations are a most valuable feature of the 
first of the Bibliographical Series now being issued 
by the University of Michigan Center for Japanese 
Studies. A Guide to Japanese Reference and Re- 
search Materials in the Field of Political Science,” 
together with others in the humanities and social 
sciences yet to be published, is intended to serve 
as an introduction to the native research materials, 
and in general each lists important source materials 
and secondary sources starting from a fixed date in 
the recent past. This volume includes only titles 
which refer to political developments in Japan since 
1868, and is arranged like a good bibliographic 
manual under such forms as bibliographies, diction- 
aries, sources of biography, statistics, yearbooks, 
periodicals, newspapers, and then by subject break- 
down, e.g., the Diet, law, local government. The 
name of each author is given both in romanization 
and characters; the title of each book or article is 
given in romanization and characters, then trans- 
lated. Location is shown for many items, using the 

(Continued on page 775) 
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LONG about May balmy weather turns boys’ 

thoughts to outdoors and places other than 

school. Interest in books and reading wanes. What 
to do? 

The answer came when a package of gay travel 
brochures arrived by mail at the Essex County Vo- 
cational and Technical High School, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. The display was put up piecemeal, a 
word added each day until the phrase, ‘“No can 
do?” was posted. On the fourth day the fan of 
travel folders was added. Finally the remainder of 
the display was posted. Immediately there were re- 
quests not only for the books advertised but for 
other travel literature, maps, and pamphlets. 


tor the Month 


Orange construction paper was used 
ters. The most intriguing travel folders were chosen 
for the fan. Other folders were left on a case to be 
readily accessible. 


White Mitten 


tor the let- 


letters we 


For a six week's ‘period student librari: 
groups of three furnished very attractive bul 
their own art work. Severa 
teachers judged originality of message 
tiveness of arrangement. 


ana attra 











Relax with a good book” was 
the prize-winning arrangement in a contest carri 
on with members of the library 
School, Houston, Texas. The happy looking clow 
was done in tempera. 


club of St. Anne 


n 


re 


placed on a four-inch circular streamer cut fron 
red poster paper. Book jackets advertised hun 


For their library a student in the Artesia, New Mexico, High School painted both the stairs and 


the world to which the graduates are aspiring. 


Shaded in blue, these were mounted on angel hair 


(spun glass). Magazine cutouts made both the official presenting the diploma and the girl receiving 
it. A legend in the right corner says, “Through better living and better books the world belongs t 


them.” 
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LIBRARIES* 


HH” is a letter from Ann Strachan, children’s 
librarian of the East Washington Branch at 
Indianapolis. It arrived too late to be included in 
the symposium on “Library Decoration and Person- 
ality’ in the May Top of the News, where it cer- 
tainly belongs. Because I am very responsive to 
suggestions these days for my own library and be- 
cause it has several original ideas, I am going to 
share it with you. 

We are accustomed to thinking of Book Week 
as the time of year for our special displays and ex- 
hibits but it’s fun to have something of extra in- 
terest in the children’s room at any time... . 

In past years we have found our home-con- 
structed merry-go-round a most versatile piece of 
library equipment. There are all sorts of possibili- 
ties for decorating it and whether it emerges from 
the work room a colorful spectacle with splashes of 
the vivid reds and yellows of circus time or as a 
more subdued Maypole in delicate rainbow-hued 
pastels, it gives a festive appearance to our room. 

It is really surprising what a jolly snow man can 
be made from a large vinegar jug and an oversize 
electric light bulb. His smiley eyes, his black top 
hat at a jaunty angle, his red plaid scarf a bit awry 
seem to invite fingers to punch his fat cotton sides 
just to see if he is real. 

Since Easter was a bit early this year, our Easter 
Egg tree furnished good publicity for the new 
Caldecott award. The tiny green leaves which we 
had been forcing from the forsythia branches for 
three weeks provided an attractive background for 
the colored eggs tied on the limbs with perky rib- 
bon bows. 

Fairy tales and nursery rhymes present endless 
possibilities for exhibits. Two years ago the story 
of Hansel and Gretel prompted us to experiment 
with making a real gingerbread house, using a 
cardboard doll house as a foundation. The little 
cottage with its cake icing roof and window sills, 
its butterscotch windowpanes, and gumdrop flower 
beds unbelievably remained intact for two months, 
long enough to visit another branch and an ele- 
mentary school before it eventually began to de- 
teriorate. 

November was the month to have Peter the 
Pumpkin Eater, guarding his wife, who could be 
seen standing at the window of their real pumpkin 
house. By covering the whole of the interior of the 
pumpkin with melted paraffin, we could enjoy the 
exhibit a month before the door began to shrink 
noticeably. 

We are anxious to find the time some week end 
not far away to work on Mistress Mary Quite Con- 
trary in her garden of silver bells and cockle shells. 
We are also collecting minute babies from doll 
counters in dime stores for the Old Woman's fam- 
ily who “lived in a shoe.” Ours being a family of 
big feet, finding a suitable home for all the children 
will be no problem! 





. School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


Editor 


International Understanding 


Nora Beust reports from the Office of Education 
that her very fine list ‘Books to Help Build Inter- 
national Understanding’ has been revised to March 
1951, and is available free in limited supply from 
the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C. This list is a very broad, repre- 
sentative one that is suitable for all age levels 
through the high school. Librarians will wish to 
check it against their collections to make certain 
their young people have access to all these books 
which can so richly foster a world viewpoint in this 
time of crisis. 


Elementary School Libraries 


The 1951 Yearbook of the Depariment of Ele- 
mentary School Principals will be devoted to the 
elementary school library. Its 51 articles, selected 
out of 260 received, have been prepared by well 
known educators and librarians throughout the 
country. In the opinion of those who have seen 
early drafts, this yearbook will be outstanding. 

One thing we are sure of—the volume will serve 
to focus the attention of school people everywhere 
on the importance of good and accessible library 
service to children in their early formative years. 
Many children in the United States at present have 
little or no library service as they progress through 
the elementary school. We shall look to this volume 
to help in correcting this serious deficiency. 

Vacation Plans 

When the editor of this magazine asked me to 
send my copy a week early, reminding me that the 
close of school was drawing near, I realized with a 
start that all over the country, librarians are prob- 
ably in the process of answering that important 
question, ‘‘How shall I spend my vacation?” 

There are several courses open to us. We can 
just vegetate and take the rest we certainly deserve. 
No one can be blamed for doing just that. But many 
will wish to spend the time more actively. Some 
will study on the various university campuses. 
Others will engage in the many workshops designed 
for librarians. Undoubtedly there will be one in 
your vicinity unless you wish to combine change in 
locality with your workshop activities. Travel is 
one attractive prospect if gas rationing and other 
restrictions are not visited upon us. 

A helpful vacation guide has just come to my at- 
tention that promises to combine profit with pleas- 
ure. Two librarians have collected descriptions, de- 
tailed information, and photographs of 57 camps 
where adults and students may enjoy a new kind 
of vacation while earning college credits or learn- 
ing new skills. These camps, sponsored by colleges, 
universities, or national organizations and operated 
on a nonprofit basis, usually charge reasonable rates 
while maintaining high standards in faculty. Among 
the many subjects taught are arts and crafts, pho- 
tography, audio-visual materials, archaeology, con- 

(Continued on page 773) 
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HE Japanese library school, financed by the 

Department of the Army and administered 
and supervised by the American Library Associa- 
tion, held its inauguration ceremony on April 7 in 
Tokyo. The school’s faculty is headed by Robert 
Gitler, of the University of Seattle School of Li- 
brarianship, and includes Frances Neel Cheney, 
George Peabody College for Teachers Library 
School and also editor of the “Current Reference 
Books” section of the Bulletin; Bertha M. Frick, 
Columbia University School of Library Service; 
Hannah Hunt, Rockford, Illinois, Public Library; 
Edgar R. Larson, Library of Congress; and Jean P. 
Taylor, Territorial Library of Hawaii. 


Resignations 


At the Midwinter meeting, John Mackenzie Cory, 
executive secretary of A.L.A., announced his resig- 
nation, effective next September. The Executive 
Board adopted a resolution in appreciation of Mr. 
Cory’s ‘job well done.” 

A resolution also was adopted commending 
Gwendolyn B. White, secretary of the A.L.A. exec- 
utive secretary for forty-one years, who retired in 
March. 


General Sessions Speakers 


Guest speakers at the A.L.A. Seventy-Fifth Anni- 
versary Conference, July 8-14, in Chicago, include 
Dr. Charles Malik, Minister of Lebanon in the 
United States and acting representative of Lebanon 
to the U.N. General Assembly. Dr. Malik will 
speak on “Men and Nations.” Jacques Maritain, 
French philosopher and diplomat, will try to put 
his finger on the basic common denominator hu- 
manistic elements that underlie all religious faiths. 
Both men will address the second general session 
on Tuesday, July 10, at 10:00 A.M. 

On Thursday, July 12, at 3:00 p.M., Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead will address the third general session on 
“Ten-Age Youth in Time of Crisis.” 

The fourth general session, Friday, July 13, at 
8:30 P.M., will be devoted to a community adult 
education program which will illustrate the Anni- 
versary Theme: ‘The Heritage of the U.S.A. in 
Times of Crisis.” 


Three Workshops 


The Trustees Workshop will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel on Saturday, July 7, from 9:30 A.M. 
to 5:00 P.M. Under the theme, “The Functions and 
Responsibilities of Library Board Members,’ the 
trustees will consider such problems as library fi- 
nance, personnel, and censorship. Registration fee 
is $3. 

The Book Workshop and Exhibits, sponsored by 
the A.L.A. Book Acquisitions Committee, will be 
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held July 7-8 in the Palmer House. Registr 
is $3. 

The Audio-Visual Workshop, sponsored 
A.L.A. Audio-Visual Board, will be held 
in the Palmer House and will feature der 
tions of the interrelated use of films, b 
records for adults and children. Fee is $3 


Clearing Houses 


A Clearing House on Book Selection P 
will be sponsored by the ALA Headgq 
in cooperation with the Book Acq 











mittee. The booth will be locat 

House, where members of the com W 
as consultants on book selection and acqu 
problems. 


A second Clearing House on Library 
will be located in the exhibit area 
Hotel and will serve as a cer 
information on library problems otl 


selection. 


vA 


iter for tl 


Adjoining this booth will be a sy 
library buildings which will b 
A.L.A. Architecture and Building 


mittee. 


Newbery-Caldecott Banquet 


Newbery 
McGreal ) 


Official presentation of the 
Elizabeth Yates (Mrs. Willi 


1 











the Caldecott medal to Katherine Milhous w 
made at the banquet on July 10, at the P 
House in Chicago during the annual 


the American Library Association. The pri 
banquet ticket will be $5. Send reservati 
Yolanda Doretti, Woodlawn Branch, Chicag 

lic Library. Send no money. Send reservations onl 
in your name to be picked up at the Newbery ticket 
table at Headquarters desk after th ntion 
opens. Groups wishing to sit togethes 
indicate on their reservations 


cony 


sho 


AASL Dinner 


The American Association of School Librarians 
dinner will be held on Sunday, July 8, at 6:0 M 
in the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer House 
Send reservations (no money) to Mildred Batch 
elder, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinoi 
Tickets, $4.75 each, may be claimed at the AASI 


ticket table in the Palmer House, July 7-8 


Art Institute 


All A.L.A. members attending the Conferen 
will be admitted free of charge to the Art Institut 
upon presentation of their conference registration 
badges. 
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Awards and Citations 


Two Trustee Citations for distinguished library 
service during 1950 will be presented at the second 
general session, Tuesday, July 10, at 10:00 A.M. 
The $500 Joseph W. Lippincott Award for out- 
standing professional achievement in the field of 
librarianship will be given at the fourth general 
session on Friday, July 13, at 8:30 P.M. The Letter 
Librarian Award and the Letter Library Award, 
consisting of $100 and a special certificate each, 
will also be presented at the fourth general session. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards will be 
presented at a meeting of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee to be held Tuesday, July 10, from 3:00 to 
4:00 P.M. 


Friends of Libraries Luncheon 


The Friends of Libraries Committee and the 
Friends of the Chicago Public Library are cospon- 
soring the Friends of Libraries luncheon to be held 
in the Congress Hotel on Wednesday, July 11, at 
12:15 P.M. A special program to honor the late 
John T. McClutcheon, famous Chicago cartoonist, 
has been planned for the luncheon. Tickets, $3 
each, may be purchased at the A.L.A. central ticket 
desk in the Stevens Hotel. 


Special School Librarians Lounge 


The High School and Teacher Librarians of Chi- 
cago have arranged for a special librarians’ lounge 
to be located in Room 795 in the Palmer House, 
July 8-11. All AASL members are welcome. 


Minnesota Library School 


“Miss Mac” will be the honored guest at the 
Minnesota Library School Alumni dinner at the 
Lake Shore Club on Thursday, July 12, at 6:30. 
Send reservations to Ruth Tarbox, Field Enter- 
prises, Inc., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. Price of dinner about $4. 


Suggestions Needed 


A.L.A. needs the assistance of the entire member- 
ship in selecting a slate for your consideration in 
the 1952 elections. It is your privilege and your re- 
sponsibility to help find leaders for the work of the 
organization. Please send your suggestions not later 
than July 15 to Lucile Nix, Chairman, Nominations 
Committee, State Department of Education, At- 
lanta, Georgia. Other members of the committee 
are: Sara Krentzman, School Library Consultant, 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida; John §. Richards, Librarian, Public Library, 
Seattle, Washington; Jean Roos, Supervisor, Youth 
Department, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Wyllis Wright, Librarian, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts. 


The Government and Art 
The A.L.A. Art Reference Round Table has 
urged the President of the United States to appoint 


a commission made up of leaders in the art world— 
museum officers, art educators, architects, painters, 
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sculptors, and informed laymen—broadly repre- 
sentative of all the leading tendencies and schools 
of thought. This commission would consider the 
government's relation to art, relating it to the gen- 
eral social and economic position of American 
artists. 


s 8 
THE CROW’S NEST 


(Continued from page 763) 
understanding of what good public relations and 
publicity can do for a library in any community. 
The Greenfield Library is known for its friendli- 
ness, its hospitality, and its informality, as well as 
its service. A long-standing radio program helps to 
popularize both the book and record collection as 
does a weekly, chatty “The Browsing Column,” 
which appears in the local paper. The regional 
Deerfield Valley Art Association has a standing 
agreement with the library to arrange one-man 
shows by member artists on the nine possible wall 
spaces. Another series of exhibits features local in- 
dustries. These two exhibits bring in hundreds of 
people from totally different groups. 

Greenfield's most conspicuously popular book 
display was on the American historical novel. 
Books were arranged according to period beneath 
bulletin board displays of pictures and costumes of 
the period. This proved to be so attractive and so 
successful that books had to be constantly replen- 
ished. Close cooperation is also maintained with 
all of the church groups in the community. Special 
reading shelves are kept for various groups—the 
Congregationalists, the Methodists, the Baptists. 
Last year a shelf was established for the books on 
the annual Catholic reading list and an announce- 
ment was made by the local pastor from the pulpit. 
The rabbi of the local Jewish congregation is also 
most helpful and printed a list of new books of 
Jewish interest in his synagogue bulletin. Mrs. 
McKeage admits that she and her staff are ready 
to go out and talk about the library “at the drop 
of a hat’ and in this manner reach large groups 
connected with various churches, fraternal organi- 
zations, and school groups. Well, maybe the 
Greenfield Public Library isn’t doing anything very 
“special,” but they certainly have sold their com- 
munity on using their library. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 771) 
servation, geology, folk dancing, nature study, zool- 
ogy, and music. 

Adult Camps for Study, compiled by Margaret 
Willis and Mary J. Alton of the Louisville Public 
Library, goes on sale June 1. It can be ordered 
from the Franklin Printing Company, 416 West 
Main Street, Louisville, Kentucky at $2.50 a copy. 
Perhaps this will still be in time for you to take ad- 
vantage of the ideas and information included, i 
planning your summer. 

At any rate, have a good vacation and I hope to 
see you in Chicago during July for the 75th An- 
niversary celebration of the American Library As- 
sociation ! 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 2 








Please Come 


HEARTY invitation is extended to librarians 
everywhere to visit The Wilson Company 
booth at the American Library Association confer- 
ence in Chicago in July. We'll be looking for you! 
Our booth is number E-13, at the Palmer House. 


Greetings 


One of the most striking features of American li- 
braries, in the eyes of foreign internes, is the use 
made of periodical material. Far greater use is 
made by readers of periodical material in America 
than is the case in Britain, and this would appear 
to be largely due to the work of The H. W.. Wilson 
Company. 

GEORGE A. MALLEY 
Klackmannionshire 
Scotland 


May I extend to you my heartiest congratulations 
upon the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of the 
READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE? It is a highlight in the monumental work 
which you have done in the bibliographical field. 
Your production of so many and such valuable re- 
search tools has made the United States a leader in 
this line of endeavor. 

I also am happy to acknowledge the part the 
READERS’ GUIDE has played in helping to make 
the contents of the National Geographic Magazine 
available to so many people. 

It is a pleasure to contemplate that this celebra- 
tion finds you in good health, ready to carry on the 
enterprises you have thus far advanced in so not- 
able a fashion. 

GILBERT GROSVENOR, Editor 
National Geographic Magazine 
Washington 6, D.C. 


I am and have been for many years so indebted 
to your READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE that I cannot allow your golden- 


covered Fiftieth Anniversary number to pass with-. 


out a humble salute from a Canadian reader. In 
my special subject or ‘hobby’ of atomic politics, 
for example, I could not have kept up to date dur- 
ing the past five years without the assistance of your 
READERS’ GUIDE. 

I wish you and your staff continued success as 
you enter your second half century of continuous 
publication. 

J. R. STIRRETT, 
Barrister and Soliciter 
372 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


What Are You Paying for Eggs? 


Hold the line’ on prices has once more become 
the byword of the American housewife. First and 
foremost is the matter of food prices, which direct- 
ly affect every wage earner in the land. But food 
prices involve the farmer and there you have a 
problem.” 
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That paragraph is quoted from the introduction 
to the latest REFERENCE SHELF compilation 
SUBSIDIES FOR FARMERS. The “problen 
is disclosed, involves politics as well as ecor 
In a series of very readable articles written by 1 
ognized authorities the book presents the pr 
cons of solutions tried (killing the pigs, etc.) and 
solutions proposed (Brannan plan, etc.). Readers 
will gain a better understanding of the pr: 
eggs, meat, and other farm products 


The Pamphlet Population 


The seventh edition of SUBJECT HEADINGS 
FOR THE INFORMATION FILE, by Miriam Og 
den Ball, is now out. Like its pred t is 
concise manual on the organization and 
ance of an information file for pamphlets, cli 
and other ephemera, followed by a list of t 
ject headings currently used in the informatior 


ecessors 


of the Public Library of icurcal New Jers 
where the author is senior referenc: librar: f 

The introductory manual deals with Local H 
ings, Divisions of the File, Cross Referen I 
tations of the File, Suitable Types of * Mat I 
Sources Thereof, Physical Preparation and ( 
the File, Weeding, Supplies 

In the new edition x and n res 


“refer from’ (see reference) and “refer 





(see also reference). The art and ed 
ings have been considerably expanded 
are, of course, numerous new subject heading 


Hoover report; Korean war; Loyalty, oat/ l 
brary service to labor; Sociometry; Televisi 
New corporate entries include European {| 
union, Military assistance program, National ( 
cil of the Churches of Christ, a 
ance program 

As in previous editions, the d 
printed only in the left-hand column of each pag 
the column at the right being left blank fo 
tions by the librarian. 

“Notable Books of 1950’ 

Librarians will be glad to learn 
alog cards for all forty books on the list 
Books of 1950 are now available 


that printed ca 
of Notabl 


In Johannesburg 


“THE PuBLic Liprary is in a beautiful building 
near the City Hall. The Library's amenities in- 
clude lending and reference departments for adults 
and children, newspaper and magazine rooms 
theatre, and a geological and Africana mus 
The Seymour Memorial Library, a large collection 
of modern works on mining, engineering, and t 
nology; the Strange collection of Africana; a library 
of rare books on South Africa and Africa generally 
and a valuable art section, mainly the gift of Su 
Max Michaelis, are administered by the Public Li 
brary."-—YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO 
SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
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Price Change 


All CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOKS 
now in print will be $6 each, effective July 1, 1951. 
Orders received up to and including June 30 will 
be billed at present rates. All orders received on 
and after July 1 will be billed at $6 per volume 


Visitors 


In April The Wilson Company enjoyed being 
host to: 

Helle Kannila, head of the Library School in Fin- 
land, and president of the Library Association there. 

Reiko Yamaguchi, of the School of Library Sci- 
ence of Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 

Manuela Gomez de Silva, assistant, Mexico City 
College Library. 

William Allen, assistant professor of Education, 
San Diego, California, State College. 

Coral E. Melson and nine students from the State 
Teachers College, Millersville, Pennsylvania. 


Staff and Authors 


Two chapters from Jules Valles’ Jacques Ving 
tras: L’Enfant, now out of print, which was trans- 
lated from the French by John Jamieson of The 
H. W. Wilson Company, appeared in the spring 
1951 number of the University of Kansas City Re- 


view. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Ball, Miriam Ogden. SuBJECT HEADINGS 
FOR THE INFORMATION FILE. $1.75 
Bennett, Wilma. THE STUDENT LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT. Now out of print, new edi- 
tion in preparation 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK. Until 
July 1: $5 to individuals and schools; to 
others, on the service basis. After July 1, 
$6 to everyone 

PRINTED CATALOG Carbs. 8 cents per sheet; 
sheets of 25 coupons, $2; annual sub- 
scription, $64 

READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. On the service basis 

REFERENCE SHELF. Six books for $7, or 
$1.75 for each volume 

YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA. Imported from England. $3 











Wilma Bennett, author of THE STUDENT LI- 
BRARY ASSISTANT, is giving two courses for 
school librarians at the summer session of the 
School of Library Science, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 





CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 769) 
Union List of Serials symbols. As a guide to hold- 
ings in American libraries it will be invaluable in 
interlibrary loan work. 

Two recent issues of the Legal Almanac Series 
deal with election laws? and the law of juvenile 
delinquency. Following the form of others in this 
valuable little series, they are mentioned as a re- 
minder of their usefulness in small libraries, par- 
ticularly because of the general interest in the topics 
covered. 

The revised edition of A Source List of Selected 
Labor Statistics gives more comprehensive cover- 
age of state publications in this field. Including 
statistical series issued more often than once a year 
dealing with wages, hours, and employment, it notes 
frequency, time lag, period covered, and gives de- 
scription of contents, together with notes on earlier 
data. Arranged first by federal, then by state, and 
finally by nongovernmental agencies, it is supplied 
with subject and title indexes. 


Nature and Flower Culture 


The Nature Dictionary™ is a colorful, alpha- 
betically arranged collection of five hundred pic- 
tures and simple descriptions of birds, flowers, ani- 
mals, fish, insects, trees, and plants. Though it is 
endorsed by the Director of Nature Science Edu- 
cation for the Board of Education of New York 
City, it would appear that the illustrations would 
be less useful for identification than those found 
in other nature books, especially for the flowers. 
Also the fact that the definitions aim to include 
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“interesting’’ information presented in a sprightly 
style, leads to such unscientific remarks as “some 
olive trees last to an unbelievable age” or such 
vague statements as ‘The Johnnie-jump-up . is 
the wild pansy ; the pretty flowers are small.” 
Though the dictionary may stimulate interest in 
further search, it does not contain enough infor- 
mation to satisfy the amateur nature lover. 

The author of Azaleas: Kinds and Culture has 
now written Camellias Kinds and Culture? which 
may be considered a companion volume. Though 
there are chapters on the history, geography, botany, 
and classification of this popular member of the tea 
family, a large portion of the book is on the actual 
growing of camellias, with information on plant- 
ing, soils, pruning. This, together with its clear 
— and beautiful photographs, should stimu- 
late the growing of “better camellias in larger num- 
bers, under all conditions and for all uses to which 
they are adapted.’ The author is an authority on 
Southern horticulture in general and on camellias 
in particular. 


FUGITIVES 


Identify: 
Did you ever hear tell } 
or Have you heard tell $ of the town of Yon 
or Ever hear tell J 


On the banks of the river Slow 
Where the some-time-or-others scent the air 
And the soft-go-easies grow 


Along the road of Brander 

Full many a year ago 

There trudged a widow woman 
Deep thru the blinding snow 

A weary widow woman 

With soft sweet English tongue 
Her husband was a highland laddie 
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Latest edition 1950 © 766 pages 
maps charts tables 
$1.50 postpaid 


1951 edition 
878 pages atlas 
$3.00 postpaid 





1951 edition 482 pages 
atlas & folding map 
$3.00 postpaid 








3 Valuable Guides 


Pictured here are three standard Reference 
books for the business man, student and 
traveler. They have been published in Lon 
don for many years and have been widely 
accepted the world over for the accuracy 


and completeness of their contents. 


The shaded areas on the maps indicate the 
countries included although the South Ame 
ican Handbook also includes Mexico and a 
dozen ports of call not shown. The low cost 
of these books is made possible because of 


the informative advertising carried. 


All three books contain maps, charts and 
various tables. There are separate sections 
devoted to each country or state. The mate- 
rial presented is historical, political, eco- 
nomic and social. Weights, measures, and 
other standards are shown. Resources, man- 
ufactures, imports, exports, etc. are given. 
Topography and climate receive proper 


space. 


Material for the traveler includes what to 
see, what to wear, where to stay, what to 
pay and how to get from place to place. 
Flora and fauna are, of course, described. 
These books merit first purchase by all li- 
braries wishing concise, essential informa- 
tion about large important divisions of the 


world. 


Order From: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 
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Guire) 237 
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Librarians, = 


A Contribution to Cultural Relations 
{Bevens) 247 

Cook, M. G. Zaidee Brown, 1875 
1950, 582 
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Cornerstones, Research on (Mulford) 
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and Libraries, 668 

Cousins, Margaret, Books and _ the 
Modern Magazine, 161 

Cox, John, Jr., obit. 726 

Craig, F. Should Librarians Read 
Books? 363 

Cranford, N. J., Free Public Library, 
bookmarks, 542 


Criticism, The Other Side of the Desk 
(Cooper) 511 


Crocker, Mary Hooker, resolution, 648 

Crow's Nest (Buchanan) 82, 323, 550, 
705, 762 

Cumulative Book Index, note, 462, 559 


Curing through Reading (Hillson) 316 
Current Biography, note, 270, 334, 638; 
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and Legend, 
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Reading Guide for Childre 

Partial Vision, 187 

Galisdorfer, A New Selected Bil 
ography of Literature n the Pa 
tially Seeing, 456 

Gilder, Theatre Arts Antholosg 

Goldin, O'Leary, and Lipsius, D 
tionary of American Under 
Lingo, 395 

Gordon and Tate, The Hon 
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Granville, Sea “a of the 


81 
Hammond’ s Historical Atlas, 
, and Swenson, Dance 


Har The Popular Book, 


18 
Hausman, Be “- r's Guide to 


Hand ok of Experimenta 








sted Basic Re —_— List, 





° Field Book of Seashore 
5 


, The Victor "Book of Over- 
e Poems and Other Or- 


The Opidyche Lexicon of 


Owens, Texas Folk Songs, 633 

Palmer, The Book of American 
Clocks, 456 

Partridge, A tall of the Un- 
erwor. 

Partridge, Rd Today and Yester- 
ay, 79 

Patterson, A German-English Dic- 
tionary for Chemists, 189 

Peach and Kraus, Basic Data of the 
American Economy, 1950-1951, 81 

Peattie, A Natural History of Trees 
of Eastern and Central North 
America, 328 

Pender and Mcllwain, Electrical En- 
gineers’ Handbook, 394 

Peters, How to Pass College En 
trance Tests, 456 

Philipson, Wild Flowers, 709 

Pistorius, What Wildflower Is Ii: 
455 


Popular Mechanics, 100 Beautiful 
Pieces of Furniture You Can Build, 


632 

Popular Mechanics, Radio-Tv and 
Electronics Handbook, 632 

Princeton Theological Seminary Li 
brary, A Bibliography of System- 
atic Theology, 189 

Rand McNally World Atlas, 264 

Reference Publishers, 1950-51 Guide 
to Department Heads of 100 Lead 
ing Colleges, 632 

Rood, Sculpture in Wood, 265 

Rue, Subject Index to Bo oks for In- 
termediate Grades, 79 

Sanders, Making Good Communities 
Better, 456 

Schorer, The Story, 395 

Seeger, Animal Folk Songs for Chil- 
dren, 768 

Smith and Zurcher, New Dictionary 


of American Politics, 81 
Sokolov, Russian Folklore, 264 
The South American Handbook, 335 
spaces) Libraries Association, A 


Source Li of Selected Labor Sta 

tistics, 775 

Spottiswoode, A Grammar of the 
Film, 264 

Stallman, The Critic’s Notebook, 328 

Stedman, Stedman's Shorter Medica 
Dictionary, 633 

Stokes and Berkeley, The Papers 
Randolph of Roanoke, 631 

Stow, American Silver, 187 

Stubbings, A Dictionary of Church 
Masic, 80 

Stufflebeam, The Traffic Dictionary 
187 

Sturgis, Sturgis Standard Code 
Parliamentary Procedure, 709 

Sussman, Law of Juvenile Delin- 
quency, 775 

Thonssen, Robb, and Thonssen, Béh 
liography of Speech Educat 3 

Treble, A Classical and Biblii al’ Ref 
erence Book, 80 

True, The Smithsonian; America’s 
Tre asure House, 633 

True Story Magazine, Food Editors, 
Magic Cook Book, 456 

Tucker, Author Headings for the Of 
ficial Publicatio ns of the State of 
Washington, 632 

Tuttle, The Standard Book of Fish 
ing, 189 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture, List of Serials Currently 
Received in the Library of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 639 

The United States in World Affair 
1949, 631 

United States Office of the Chief of 
Military History, Unit Histories of 
World War Il, 632 

Untermeyer and Shikes, The Bes 
Humor of 1949-50, 395 

Verrill, The Shell Collector's Hand 
book, 80 

Vincent, Make Mine Success, 461 

Wagner and Arnold, Handbook 
Group Discussion, 265 

Ward, A Guide to Japanese Refer 
ence and Research Materials in the 
Field of Political Science, 769 

Who's Who in Colored America, 394 

Williams and Williams, How : 
Furnish Old American Houses, 456 

Williamson, The Art of Ballet, 769 

Wilson and Haas, The Film Book, 
264 

Zim and Martin, Flowers, a Guide 
io Familiar American Wildflowers, 
80 











Curriculum, Materials and the (Reid) 
676 

Cutter Signatures, 357 

Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Public Li- 

brary, buttons, 82; tenth birthday, 

533 


D 


Dalton, S. M. Let the Dime Store 
Help! 521 

Dearborn, Mich. Public Library, pocket 
books, 259 

De Blacam, Aodh, obit. 474 

The Defense of Western Europe, note, 
91, 334 

de Montalvo, Marie, obit. 344 

Denver, Colo., Public Library, report, 
@? 


de Sélincourt, Hugh, + 474 

de Tizac, Mme. H. d’A. obit. 106 

Dewey Decimal Classification, note, 
462, 638 

Dey, H. H. obit. 14 

Diftendorfer, R. E. obit. 474 

Different Every Minute (Chandler and 
Snyder) 449 

Discussion Methods: Explained and 
Illustrated, note, 638 

Display for the Month, 87, 183, 266, 
332, 390, 457, 556, 634, 711, 770 

Displays, Eye-Catching Displays? Of 
Course! (Johnson ) 522; Let the 
Dime Store Help! (Dalton) 521 

Divine, C. H. obit. 12 

Dorchester, Mass., High School for 
Boys ‘‘Tangled Town’’ contest, 544 

Dougan, Alice, 595 

Douglas, L. C. obit. 570 

Dozier, L. G. This Matter of Dupli- 
cates, 688 

Driscoll, C. B. obit. 474 

Drive-in libraries, A Window of 
Knowledge (Mahoney) 622 

Dugas, A. M. Experiment in Inter- 
national Education, 606 

Duggan, S. F. obit. 106 

Dunlap, M. A. A.L.A. Notes, 88 

Dunn, Joseph, obit. 726 

Duplicates, This Matter of (Dozier) 


688 
E 


Easton, Pa., Public Library, South Side 
Branch, ‘“‘Ceiling Attractions, 174 

Eaton, A. T. The Invincible Love of 
Reading, 158 

Eaton, E. H. obit. 412 

Economic research, A Paris Library for 
Economic and Social Research (Gra- 
ham) 612 

Education, Experiment in International 
Education (Dugas) 606; French Li- 
brary for Research in Education 
(Graham) 46 

Educational Film Guide, note, 462, 
71 


6 

Edwardsville, Ill., High School Li- 
brary, publicizing flower books, 392 

Eisner, Joseph, The Famous Cherokee 
Charging System, 60 

El Cerrito, Cal., Branch Library, Hal- 
loween party, 546 

Ellis, W. T. obit. 106 

An_ Employee Looks at Supervision 
(Rose) 749 

Emrick, E. C. My Library Club Is 
Indispensable! 171 

Enthoven, A. G. E. obit. 106 

Enthoven, Henri, obit. 412 

Evans, William, obit. 12 

Everybody Helps (Fairmont Library 
Council) 690 

Exchange Librarians, 24, 120, 293 

Exhibit, The Art of the Literary (Tana- 
soca) 683 

Experiment in International Education 
(Dugas) 606 

Extension Librarians, For (Schenk) 90, 
269, 397, 636, 2 

Eye-C atching Displays? Of Course! 
(Johnson) $22 


F 


Fair, Eleanor, The Special Librarian, 
86 

Fair, The Library at the State, 765 

Fairchild, Donald, book breakfast, 233 

Fairmont Library Council, Everybody 

Helps, 690 

Th amous Cherokee Charging Sys- 
tem (Eisner) 60 

Famous First Facts, note, 334, 559, 
716 














Farnham, D. T. obit. 202 

Fashion Note (Schenk) 636 

Faust, A. B. obit. 570 

Featherstone, W. B. obit. 767 

Feikema, Feike, biog. sketch, por. 206 

Feinstein, Leonore, A Philosophy of 
Reader's Advisership, 386 


Sources of Information on Films 


Films, 
Stop! 


and Filmstrips (Gambee) 306; 


Look! Listen! (MacDonough) 308 
Filmstrip Guide, note, 270, 462, 716 
Filmstrips, In-service teacher education, 

$52; “The Library Series 184; 


Sources of Information on Films and 





Filmstrips (Gambee) 306; Stop 
Look! Listen! (MacDonough) 308 

Findlay, Hugh, obit. 106 

Fitzhugh, P. K. obit. 14 

Fletcher, J. G. obit. 12 

Flower Show, 83 

Focke, H. M. How Does Your Li 
brary Look? 510; comment, 739 

Ford, Z E. obit. 106 

Fort Benning, Ga., Post Library con 
certs, 392 

Fort Smith, Ark., Carnegie City Li 
brary, publ ic relations program 

Fraternity, Beta of ABA, 424 

Freedom and Liberty, The Concept of, 
bibliography (Belloli) 754 

Freeman, Mrs F. P. obit. 12 

French Library for Research in Edu 
cation (Graham) 46 

Friedman, Elisha, obit. 648 

From Beans to Books (Clark) 374 


From Idea to Book (Toepperwein) 235 











Front Royal, Va., Warren County High 
School, Holiday Repast, 329 

Frost, F. M. biog. sketch, por. 110 

Frost, M. O. obit. 14 

Fuller, Muriel, Dorothy Clarke Wilson, 
732; The Greatest Art, 680 

G 

Gaer, jump biog, sketc 

Gambee, L 

on Films and Filmstrips, 

Game, The Lady Takes a Trip, 17 

Gates, Eleanor, obit. 648 

Geiser, K. F. obit. 72 

George, C. A. obit. 10 

Gide, André, « 

Gill, B. I. Is It 

Gillis, Mabel f 1 

Glen Ellyn, Ill., > brar 
reading cruise, 700; Saying It 
with Flowers $42 

Gloversville, N. Y , Estee J High 
School Library, aton spi 
and contest, 178 

Goddard, C. W. obit. 474 

Goldmark, Josephine, obit. 4 

Gollomb, par. obit. 1 

Goodspeed, *. , ot t. 292 

Graham, N <i. ch Library for Re 
search in Ed ~he 46; A Paris I 
brary for Econ a Social Re 
search, 612 

Grant, K. J. Jr. Sales Please’’ 753 

Graphic Bis Biblion aphies (Huff) 68 

Great Books, Promoting the, 88 

The Greatest Art (Fuller) 680 

Greene, B. da C. obit. 12 

Greenfield, Mass., Public Library, 
nual report, 82; A Friendly Pla 
763 

Greenport, N. Y., Grade and Higl 
School, report : 

Grogan, A. ¢ Tribute (poem) 38 

Guthrie, A. I 

H 

Haga Alic ¢, Book and Reading Are 
Fun! 66 

Hall, M £ obit. 357 

Hamilton, Margaret, School Librarian 
(poem) 244 

Hamlet, The Mystery Hamlet (Mi 
Elfresh) 24 

Hardy, E. N. obit. 106 

Hare, W. B. obit. 14 

Harper, L. C. obit. 106 

Harrington, Mildred. Regionalism in 


Books for Children 


Harrisonburg, La., Branch, displays 
5 

Have You Read The Three Little Pig 
Lately? (Beik) 385 

Hawaiian Branch Goes Modern (Jack 
son) 304 

Haycox, Ernest, obit. 28 

Hefelbower, S. G. obit. 202 














Herr, Marian, Selection of the New- 
bery-Caldecott Awards, 383 

Hichens, Robert, obit. 14 

Hillson, Norman, Curing through 


Reading, 316 

Himebaugh, Virginia, Miss Beasel and 
the Sank-choo-ary, 2 

History, Readers, Books, and Libraries 
Who Made (Schick) 166 

Hodgson, J. C. Why Do We Read? 
164 

Hoffman, W. B. How Many Can You 
Supervise? 751; Libraries and the 
Aged, 445 

Holland Patent, N.Y., Central School, 


Book Week tableaus, 181 
Hollywood, Cal., Le Conte Junior High 
School, Book Week assembly, 17 


Holt, Hamilton, obit. 767 

Honorary fraternity, Beta Phi Mu, 216 

Hopper, F. F. obit. 410 

Hospital libraries, But This Job Has 
Everything (Long) 73; Curing 
through Reading (Hillson) 316; In 
direct Reading Guidance (McFar 
land) 440; The Patient Approach 
(Burket) 437 

Houston, Tex., Independent School 
District Library Services, ‘‘football 
game"’ 178 


How Does Your Library Look? (Focke) 


510; comment, 739 

How Many Can You Supervise? (Hott 
man) 751 

How to Debate, note, 91 

Howard, L. O. obit. 12 

Howell, —* Color in Libraries, 513 

Howgate, G . obit. 344 

Huff, W. H Graphic Bio-Bibliog 


raphies, 68 
Human Relations, Recent Books on 
Human Relations (Kaufman) 248; 
With Focus on Human Relation 
Humor, A Contribution to (¢ ultural Re 
lations (Bevens) 247 ‘he Famous 
Cherokee Charging System (Eisner) 
60; Free Parking, 27; Mr. Johnson 
Retires (Mamalakis) 318; Shoes and 
Ships and Sealing Wax (McNaron) 
167; Where Go the Books? (Rust) 
65 
Hunt, M. L. biog 
Illinois State Libr 


350 
fair, 


sketch, por 
ary, at the state 


65 


Illustrations 
Acadia, La., 
Day, 168 

Akron, Ohio, 

dice poster, 


Akron, Ohio, 


lay 458 
Alliance, 


Parish, Librarians for a 


Public 
$12 
University, 


Nebr., High School Li 
brary, guidance books, 545 
Altoona, Pa., Senior High School Li 
brary, Counting the Cost, 549 
aria and Anne Arundel County 
ibrary, Paul Bunyan poster 


Library, preju 


comics dis 


, Public Library, cowboys, 
N.Mex., 
, Back t& 
Week 
mencement 
Long Ones, 
display, 267 
166 


High School I 
School display, 87 
target, 181; com 
bulletin board, 770; 
391; Thanksgiving 
Tree Full of Owls, 


Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Book Week window, 175 
Baton ao Louisiana State Uni 
versity Library, Crinoline Days, 
22 $23; stage 


2; hammock display, 
disp slay, 523 


Bedford, Pa., S hool District Library 


bulletin board, 543 

Belmore, Y Mepham High 
School Library, Religious Book 
Week exhibit, 183 

Benton, Ark., school library, scenes 
from favorite books, 179 


Bible Society poster, 262 

Bloomfield, N. J. Essex County Vo 
cational anc Technical High 
School, travel display, 770 

Bloomfield, N.J., Free Public Li 
brary, bookmobile, 538 

Book Week poster, 174 

Boone, N Appalac hian State 
Teac hers ¢ ollege, All the world's 
a stage,’’ 391; Music and Art bul 


letin board, 391 
Boston, Mass., Public Library recep 
Graham, 410; East 


1, art exhibit, 537 
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Boulder City, Nev., Public | 
cowboys, 701 
Broadcasting book review {4 
Brookline, Mas Put 
Egg Tree, $56 
Brooklyn, N.Y Le I 
versity, archacolog List 
Polk Awards exhibit 
Brooklyn, N.Y Publ 
branch opening, 630; ¢ 
to their community, 53‘ 
611; scarf exhibit, 624 
ness exhibit, : Swedis 
$31; vacation books i 
Camilla, Ga., Mitchell-Bak 
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game 178 
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Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
College, magazine bullet 
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Illiterate getting the feel of | 
444 
Indianapolis, Ind Arsenal I 
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177 
International staff, 607 
Irvington, New Jersey, Free P 
Library, exhibit of industric 
Jamestown, N.Y., Washington 
ior High School Library, d 
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prsenie section, Shetheld, Alalt 
Public Library 
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Kearney, Neb., State Teachers Col- 
lege, € hristmas bulletin board, 548 

Keuka Park, N. Y., Keuka College 
Library, ores day, 758, 

Lafayette, . Public Library, circus 
screen, roe 

Lansing, Mich., State Library, ‘Read 
about: More Fun in Michigan 
530 

Leaksville, NN. C., Rockingham 
County Library, doll party, 333 

Lebanon, Ind., High School Library, 
Christmas dis lay, 33 

Lippincott 7 arc raiestad to H. W. 
Wilson, 48 

Long Beach, Cal., Public Library, 

North Long Beach Branch, 674, 

Lon gview, Wash., Public Library 
Book Week display, 175 

Los Angeles, Cal., Public Library, 
book breakfast, 233 ; Books Change 

Ideas Live’’ 530 

Louisiana State Library, adult read- 
ers, 180 

\isville, Ky., Free Public Library, 

Religious Book Wee display, 

169: fote!"’ 183 

uvain University Library, 618, 619 

Mass., Public Library, float, 








Meriwether County 






hester, Ga., 

Library, exhibit, 541 

Marygrove College Library, Detroit, 
Michigan, bibliographical corner 


Measuring the Books, 527 

Mexico City, ancient printing press, 
06 

Mexico City College Library, 609 

Midland Park, N. J., Free Public 
Library, bookmark, $34 

Milwaukee, Wis., Walker Junior 

igh School Library, book ferris 

wheel, 547 

1€2 ipolis, Minn., Public Library, 

sicead displays, 267 .ewaydin 

School station, cowboys, 699 

lair, N. J., Library, bookmark, 











Fla., Jefferson County 
and High School, 

ibrary, 389 

»., State College, fall book 





ry Week, 

raham, 410 

New Orleans, La., Xavier Univer 
sity Li a tour, $72 

New Rochell N. Y., Public Li 
brary, circus, 700, cowboys, 700; 
spring bulletin board, 635 

New York, Gompers Voca 
tional and Technic al High School, 
baseball bulletin board, 634 

New York City School Librarians 
Association brochure, 534 

Niles, Mich., Public Library, dress 
making display, 556; Easter eggs, 
55 


reception for 








Nor thomesen, Pa., High School Li 
brary, Book Week display, 17¢ 
shadow show, 176 

Oak Ridge, Tenn., Jefferson Junior 
High School, materials bureau, 
243, 244; picture file, 242 

Orangebur 3. s State Agricul 
iral and Mechanical College, 
plants in the library, 624 

Orlando, Fla., Albertson Public Li 
brary, orange tree, 702 

Oswego, N. Y., State Teachers Col 
lege, displays, 670, 67 

Ouachita Parish, La., Library, Au 
dubon talk, 180 

Page-turning machine for hospital, 
316 

Panama City, Fla., Bay County High 
School Library, geometrical Christ 
mas tree, 335 

Paris, France, 
46 

Personalizing nonfiction books, 443 

Pittsburg, Kans., Senior High School 
Library, New Year display, 311 

Pittsburgh, Pa Brentwood High 
School Library, club, 171; dis 
plays, 171, 172 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Library, 
scarecrow, 634 

Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire Athe 
naeum library club, United Nations 
Children, 764 

Poland. Ohio, Local District Library 

bookworm, 711 





Musée Pédagogique, 
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Portland, Ind., High School ate. 
Christmas bulletin board, 
Readers’ Guide, editorial a 
editors celebrate fiftieth anniver 

sary, 717; fiftieth birthday party, 
718 

Rochester, N. Y., Harley School, 
The Good Outweighs the Bad, 
5? 
Joseph, Mo., Humboldt School, 
“ee: dramatization, 176 

St. Louis, Mo., County Library, 
window display, 699 

St. Mary's, W. Va., High School, 
book fair, 711 

St. Paul, Minn., Public Library, 
Heritage of Freedom exhibit, 457 

San Bernardino, Cal., County Free 
Library, clowns, 697 

San Diego, Calif., City Schools Li 
brary, Timely Tips, 390 

San Diego, Cal., Public Library, 
Centennial poster, 266; puppet 
show at children’s hospital, 697 

Santa Maria, Cal., Union High 
School and Junior College Library, 
Brotherhood exhibit, 457; career 
display, 635 

Sedalia, Mo., Public Library, Book 
Week bulletin board, 180 

Sheffield, Alga, Public Library, 374, 
3 


Sidney, Neb., High School Library, 
agricultural exhibit, 634; Hallow 
een display, 183 

Silver Spring, Md., Montgomery Hill 
Junior High School Valentine dis- 
play, 458 

Stamford, Conn., Ferguson Library, 
literary open house, 541 

Stockholm Library, Borrowing books, 
621; Exploring the catalog, 621; 
story hour, 620 

Swampscott, Mass., Jean G. Allen 
Room, sailboats, 703 

Sydney, Australia, Public Library, in 
terior and exterior, 617 

Syracuse, N. Y., Public 
handicraft exhibit, 177 

Tacoma, Wash., Annie Wright Sem- 
inary Library, United Nations 
Week display, 165 

Tallahassee, Fla., State University, 
audio-visual services, 310, 311 

Tasmania State Library, 613; dis- 
patch room, 615; film and lecture 
in the library, 614; New Norfolk 
Public Library, 615 

Teen Age Library Association, 170 

Topeka, Kan., Washburn Municipal 
University Library, Kansas display, 


Library, 


Tulia, Tex., High School, cast of 
Canterbury Tales, 182 
U. S. Information Library, Bombay, 
India, 436; Johannesburg, South 
Africa, 435; London, 434; Sidney, 
Australia, 435, 436 
Van Dyke, Mich., Fitzgerald School, 
valentine exhibit, 458 
Waynesville, , Haywood Coun 
ty Public rege archery, 695; 
poster, 695 
Westernport, Md., Bruce High 
School Library, magazine rack, 59 
Wheeling, W Va., Ohio County 
Library, record display, 390 
Wichita, Kan., University Library, 
High Brow shelf, 266 
Wilson, H receives Lippincott 
award, 48 
The Wilson Company, Julia S. Joha 
sen Retires, 716; picnic, $96 
Worcester, Mass., Free Public Li 
brary, billboard, 540 
Income tax, in Talking Shop, 452 
Indexing, Are We Indexing the Right 
Magazines? (Robinson) 597; com 
ment, 656 
Indianapolis, Ind,, Arsenal Technical 
School, Touché with Papier-maché, 
177 
Indianapolis, Ind., Library Association, 
state program, $42 
Indirect Reading Guidance (McFar 
land) 440 
Inquiry, The Library Inquiry Is Not 
Over (Bernays) 245; On the Public 
Library Inquiry, 484 
In-Service Training for Headquarters 
Personnel (Schenk) 636 
Instruction, Test on Library (Kane) 
494 


Interlibrary loan, 292 





Jones, H. D. Librarians’ 





International education, Experiment in 

_ (Dugas) 606 

The Investigating Powers of Congress 
note, 91 


’ 


The Invincible Love of Reading 
(Eaton) 158 

Ironside, H. A. obit. 474 

Is It Service? (Gill) 303 

Jackson, Mabel, Hawaiian Branch 


Goes Modern, 304 

= Antonio, obit. 474 

James, J. E., Jr. obit. 648 

Japan, Books for, 27 

Jensen, J. V. obit. 344 

Johnson, Mr. Johnson Retires (Mama- 
lakis) 318 

Johnson, R. B. Eye Catching Displays? 
Of Course! 522 

Johnston, Alva, obit. 344 

Vacations, 
764 

Jones, J. F. Is a Reference Lass a Lass, 
Alas? (poem) 246 

Jones, R. M. Budget Blues (poem) 753 


Jordan, Mildred, biog. sketch, por, 416 


Judaica Collection (Ader) 247 


K 


Katbah, H. I. obit. 572 
Kaufman, Mildred, Recent Books on 
_ Human Relations, 248 
Kearney, Neb., State Teachers College, 
publicity Project, 548 
Kemp, A. E. obit. 412 
A Key to the Library (Killeugh) 691 
Killough, Virginia, A Key to the Li- 
brary, 691 
Knight, Marion, $94 
Knipe, A. A. obit. 12 
Konecky, Eugene, Town 
(poem) 257 
L 


-abb, June, Librarians in Who's Who 
in America, 54 

Lafayette, La., Public Library, reading 
circus, 698 

Lamprey, Louise, obit. 474 

Lancaster, Pa., Free Public Library, 
Television programs, 330 

Lane, Carl. Biog. sketch, por. 418 

Lansing, Mich., State Library, fire, 
583; ‘Read about: More Fun in 
Michigan,’’ $30 

Larguier, Leo, obit. 295 

Larson, Cedric, Books across the Sea 
Libraries of OWI, 433 

Laski, Marghanita, biog. sketch, por. 
352 


Librarian 


Lauterbach, Richard, obit. 202 
Lawrence, Joseph, obit. 106 

Leach, H. G. A Portrant (poem) 64 
Lenormand, Henri-René, obit. 572 
Leonard, A. O. Ring the Bell! 519 
Lessing, Special Librarian (Baatz) 378 
Let the Dime Store Help! (Dalton) 


Let's s * Read This Summer, 694-703 

Lettering (Bonniwell) 260 

Lewis, H. C. obit. 282 

Lewis, Sinclair, obit. 474 

Liberty, The Concept of Freedom and, 
bibliography (Belloli) 754 

Librarians, Different Every Minute 
scene and Snyder) 449; The 

ge § and Specialization (Bland) 

681; Librarians in Who's Who in 
America (Labb) 54; Librarians 
Should Give a Dam (Cole) 314; 
Our Developing Communications 
(McGuire) 237 

Librarianship, The Greatest Art (Ful 
ler) 680; ‘Quiet, Please’’ (Grant) 
742 


Libraries and the Aged (Hoffman) 445 

The Library and Public Relations 
(Ring) $03 

Library council, Everybody Helps (Fair 
mont Library Council) 690 

The Library Inquiry Is Not Over 
(Bernays) 245 

Library of Louvain (Patterson) 618 

Library schools, Let's Clean House 
(Sellers) $1 

Library service abroad, Twentieth Cen 
tury Grand Tour (Thompson) 738 

Library service bill, 558 


Louisiana (Cazayoux) 


Library Week, 
168 














Lighthouse, 91, 190, 270, 334, 398, 
462, 559, 638, 716, 774 


Lima, Ohic, Public Library, summer 
reading clubs, 699 
Lincoln, Neb., City Libraries, Book- 


worms, 700 
Lippincott, J. W., i award, 
presentation to H. W. Wilson, 48 
Literary exhibit, The Art of the 
(Tanasoca) 683 


Loizeaux, M. D. gar Shop: 76, 


173, 258, 322, 387, 452, 529, 628, 
704, 761 
Long, Dorothy, But This Job Has 


Everything, 73 
Loomis, Madeleine, obit. 106 
The Lord's Prayer in Titles (Pattison) 
25 
E. B. 


Loring, obit. 648 
N 


Los Alamos, N. Mesa Library, 
displays, 548 

Los Angeles, Cal., Public Library, 
“Books Change—lIdeas Live 530 

Louisiana Library Week (Cazayoux) 
168 

Louisiana State Library, what it has 


meant to one reader, 258 


Louvain, Library of Louvain (Patter 
son) 618 

Love, LaNelle, ‘Texas Brags’’ about 
T.A.L.A. 170 

Loving, E. P. obit. 14 

Loyalty resolution, 89 

Ludlow, L. L. obit. 357 

Lynn, Mass., Public Library, jubilees, 


obit. $70 


M 


MacArthur Day in 
Talking Shop, 704 


sen Lord, 


New York, in 


MacBean, Dilla W. Tribute (Poem) 
386 
MacDonough, H. M. Stop! Look! 


Listen! 308 

McFarland, J. H. Indirect 
Guidance, 440 

McGuire, A. B. Our Developing 
munications, 237; School and ’ 
dren's Libraries, 84, 188, 268, 331, 
396, 459, 557, 637, 713, 771 

MacHarg, William, obit. 572 - 

McKaig, T. H. Success in New York 
State, 43 

McNaron, Betty, Shoes 
Sealing Wax, 167 

Magazine Rack (McCoy) 59. 

Magazines, Are We Inde z the Right 
Magazines?; (Robinson) 597; com 
ment, 656; Books and the Modern 
Magazine (Cousins) 161; Magazines 
for County-Wide Use (Schenk) 63 

Mahoney, R. E A Wir 
Knowledge, 622 

Makepeace, L. I. 
Tasmania, 613 


Reading 





and Sh 


Ips anc 




















Mamalakis, Mario, Mr. Johnson Re 
tires, 318 

Manual of Cataloging and 
tion for Small School 


note, 91 
College 
bibliogr iohie rf a 

Subversive and Otherwise, 


Libraries, 
Marygrove 

Michigan, 
Materials, 


Libr 


423 

Materials and the Curricul (Reid) 
676 

Materials Bureau Teachers’ Baby 


(Wood, Brice, Bain) 242 
The Materials of Publicity (Temple) 
515 
Mathews, B. J. obit. 648 
Mechanical Devices versus the Pe 
Touch (Beeler) 382 
Messinger, Lucile, Beauty 
739; Quick Work, 760 


1 
rsonal 


Treatment, 


Mexican libraries, in Talking Shop, 
387 

Mexico, Bookmobile Fiesta in (Bailey) 
610 

Mexico City College Library, Experi 
ment in International Education 


(Dugas) 606 
Michigan Association of School Libra 
rians, 661 
Mi higan State 
“Read about: 
gan,” 530 


Library, fire, 583; 
More Fun in Michi 


Middleton, A. S. obit. 344 

Millay, E. St. V. obit. 282 

Millington, Tenn., Tennessee Citizens 
Library Movement, state library day, 


548 
Milwaukee, Wis., Walker Junior High 


School Library, 


circus, 2? 


Miss 


Moody, 
Morrison, a. € 
Morrisville, 


Moving, 


Mulford, H. B. 


New 


New York, 
Newark, N. Y. 
Newbery-Caldecott awards, 
Northampton, Pa 


Not Some Day, 








Beasel and the 
(Himebaugh) 227 


Mr. Johnson Retires (Mamalakis) 318 
Monsarrat, Nicholas, biog. sketch. 
288 
Montclair, N. J., Library, bookmark, 
246 
Month at Random, 77, 184, 261, 


388, 453, 552, 629, 706. 766 

Katherine Twining, 422 
obit. 474 

N. ¥. 

and Technical Institute, 

assembly, 174; 

545 


Book 


Motten, R. H. obit. 570 
Mount ~. 


Vincent College, 
fire, 

‘Quick Work 
760; Moving a la 
(Wilkins) 758 


Tom 


stones, 66 


N 


Nashville, Tenn., Public Library, 
ters, 82 

Nesterowicz, Melania, obit. 572 

The New Look in American 
(Calcott) 153; The ‘New Look’’ 


Re-Examined: a Rebuttal 
446 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Public 


Cowboys and Circuses, 700; 
bulletin board, 635 


York City, American Gas Asso 
ciation, library exhibit, 540; 
College Library, Instruction, 329; 


St. Vincent Ferrer Library, 
260; School Librarians 
“"1900-1950°' $34 
state aid program, 
in New York State, (McKaig) 
Free Public 
Beauty treatment, 740 
the (Herr) 383 

, High School 
Book Week 
but Now! 


O 


Anderson, R. G. 202 
Aurobindo, Sri, 412 
Bates, Daisy, 767 
Bénet, W. R. 12 
Bieber, Hugo, 217 


brary, 
(Sell) 


Obituaries 


Borchardt, Hermann, 474 
Boswell, Peyton, Jr. 14 
Brentano, Lowell, 14 
Bridie, James, 474 


Bronk, Mitchell, 295 
Brown, C. R. 344 
Brown, E. K. 767 
Brown, Zaidee, 399 


Brownell, G. H. 12 
Burgan, John, 726 
arpenter, E. C. 282 
Carrington, M. ¢ 106 
Christensen, Halfdan, 202 
Cochran, C. B, 474 
Cohn, A. A. $70 
Colby, Frank, 572 
Coleman, McAlister, 12 
C 

( 

if 

( 

( 


=~ 


ollins, F. L. 14 

ollins, Joseph, 14 

ooper, V. I. 648 
ornwallis ‘West, G. F. M. 726 
ox, John, Jr. 726 

De Blacam, Aodh, 474 
de Montalvo, Marie, 344 
de Sélincourt, Hugh, 474 
de Tizac, Mme. H. d'A. 106 
Dey, H. H. 14 
Diffendorfer, R. E. 474 
Divine, C. H. 12 
Douglas, L. C. 570 
Driscoll, C. B. 474 
Duggan, S. F. 106 
Dunn, oo, 726 
Eaton, H. 412 

Ellis, W. T. 106 
Enthoven, A. G. E. 106 
Enthoven, Henri, 412 


vans, William, 12 

F arnham, D. T. 202 
Faust, A. B. 570 
Featherstone, W. B. 767 
Findlay, Hugh, 106 


Fitzhugh, P. K. 14 
Fletcher, J. G. 12 
Ford, J. E. 106 
Freeman, Mrs. F. P. 12 
Friedman, Elisha, 648 


Sank-choo-ary 


State eel 


"Sc rapbook Magar : 


Canada, 


( Messinger ) 
Sawyer 


Research on Corner- 


blot 


Books 
(Sharlip) 


Library, 
spring 


lettering, 
Association, 


Success 
Library, 


Selection of 


assembly, 176 


Obituaries (Continued) 
Frost, M. O. 14 
Gates, Eleanor, 648 
Geiser, K. F. 72: 
George, C. A. 106 
Gide, André, 572 
Goddard, C.’ W 474 
Goldmark, Josephine, 41 
Gollomb, Joseph, 12 
Goodspeed, C. I 295 
Greene, B. da ¢ 12 
Hall, M. E. 357 
Hardy, E. N. 10 
Hare, W. B. 14 
Harper, L. ¢ 10 
Haycox, Ernest, 282 
Hetelbower, S. G 02 
Hichens, Robert, 14 
Holt, Hamilton, 767 
Hooper, F. F. 410 
Howard, L. O l 
Howgate, G. W 344 
Ironside, H. A 474 


Jacomo, Antonio, 474 
James, J. E., Jr {8 
Jensen, J. V. 344 


Johnston, 
Katbah, H. I. 57 
Kemp, A. 
Knipe, A 
Lamprey, 
Larguier, 
Lauterbach, 
Lawrence, Josept 





Lenormand, Henri-Ren¢ 
Lewis, H. ¢ 82 
Lewis, Sinclair, 474 
Loomis, Made ° l 
Loring, E. B i8 


Loving, I 
Ludlow, L. I } 
Lytton, Lord, 57( 
McHarg, Willian 5 
Mathews, B. |] is 
Middleton, A. S. 344 
Millay, E. St. \ . 
Morrison, A. ¢ 174 
Motten, R 2 
Nesterowicz, Melar 
O'Connor, D. J 
O'Mara, P 
Parri, H. M } 
Pattee, F I 
Petersen 
Phi lips, 
Polack, 
Rath, Virginia 
Rautenstrauch, Walt j 
Reilly, J J 474 
Repplier, Agne il 
Rollins, P. A 

Rollins, Willian 14 
Salusti, ¢ A ‘1 
Scoville, Samuel, ] 41 


Seaman, A. H E 
F. P 





Sellers, H. | 

Shaw, G. B 344 
Shifrin, A. M 174 
Smedley, Agne 
Snowden, Ethe 

Speare, Dorothy 
Spencer, J. H 41 
Stackpoole, H. de 
Stephens, James il 
Stillman, M. M. W i¢ 
Stoddard, T I 
Stolberg, Benjan i74 


Stowell, W. A. 1 


Strange, Michae 444 
Strauss, Ralph, 14 
Stringer, Arthu ( 
Sugimoto, Etsu 14 
Sumner, Humphrey 
Sweet, I M 8 


Taylor, F. ¢ 12 
Thomas, Bertram, 412 
Thomas, K. | 412 
Thompson, (¢ H 10 
Thompson, 
Tolstoy, I ht) 0 
Torrence, Ridgely 11 
Tuttle, F. G 767 

U lreich, N. W 

Valtin, Jan, 472 
Vandenberg, A. H 767 
Van der Meers« h, 
Van Doren, Carl, 14 
Van Duzer, Win ifred 
Visnapuu, Henrik, r¢ 
Wattles, Willard, 202 
Wecter, Dixon, 14 
Whiting, Gertrude, 767 
Wiechert, Ernst, 106 
Williams, B. Y. 570 
Wittels, Fritz, 282 





Maxence, 











“i 
474 

0 

man, Mrs 
ce, 474 
48 





Obituaries (Continued) 








Wood, Clement, 295 

Wood, R. K. (Ruth Taepeen) 106 
Woodward, W. 
Wright, Fredetick: os 
Xenopoulo, Gregoire, 474 
Young, E. E. 412 

O'Connor, D. J. obit. 726 

Of Teachers, Books, and Libraries 
(Counts) 668 ; 

Oklahoma City Library, 
Patchwork, 551 

O'Mara, P. P. obit. 282 ; 

Orlando, Fla., Albertson Public Li- 
brary, orange book festival, 702 

Orvig, Mary, The Stockholm Coopera- 
tive Program, 620 

The Other Side of the Desk (Cooper) 
511 

Our Developing Communications (Mc- 
Guire) 237 

Overton, Texas, Leverett’s Chapel 
High School biographical notebook, 
392 

OWI, Books across the Sea: 
of OWI (Larson) 433 


P 


The Pamphlet File in the School and 
College Library (Schneider) 685 
The Pamphlet Population (Powell) 

3280 

A Paris Library for Economic and So- 
cial Research (Graham) 612 
Paris, Musée Pédagogique, French Li- 
brary for Research in Education 
(Graham) 46 

Parri, H. M. obit. 412 

The Patient —< (Burket) 437 
Pattee, F. L. obit. 12 : 
Pattison, R. B. The Lord's Prayer in 


American 


Libraries 


Peoria, ill., School libraries, advertis- 
ing, 546 
Petersen, W. F. obit. 106 : 
Philadelphia, Pa., Friends Free Li- 
brary, i ty club, 6 694 
Phillips obit 
Pilospphy” of Reader’ s Advisership 
(Feinstein) 386 a 
A Plea for Poticy Books (Speer) 256 
“Pleasures of Publishing,’’ most bor- 
ing books, 173 
Pocket books experiment, 259 
Poems 
Budget Blues (Jones) 753 ; 
Is a Reference Lass a Lass, Alas? 
(Jones) 246 
A Portrait (Leach) 64 
School Librarian (Hamilton) 244 
To an Author Catalog (Riesner) 373 
To Weed or Not to Weed (Kozum- 
plik) 214 
Town Librarian (Konecky) 257 
Tribute (Grogan) 386 
Polack, W. G. obit. 14 : 
Policy Books, A Plea for (Speer) 256 
ee 
Brett, W. H. 298 
Cadell, “elizabeth. 652 
Chute, B. J. 16 
Chute, Marchette, 18 
Cooper, Louise Field, 286 
Dougan, A. M. 595 
Feikema, Feike, 206 
Frost, Frances Mary, 110 
Gaer, Joseph, 7 
Guthrie, A. L. 594 
Hunt, Mabel Leigh, 350 
Jordan, > age 416 
Knight, M. o4 
Lane, Carl, my 
Laski, Marghanita, 352 
Monsarrat, Nicholas, 288 
Potter, M. E. 594 
Raddall, T. H. 576 
Robinson, Sarita, 595 
Seifert, Shirley, 480 
Sherwood, E. J. $95 
Stafford, a 578 
Thompson, Mary Wolfe, 112 
Vance, Marguerite, 654 
White, Nelia Gardner, 208 
Wickenden, Dan, 
Wilson, Dorothy Clarke, 732 
Wilson, H. W. 593 : 
Posters Made Easy (from Librarian 
and Book World) $30 

Potter, M. E. Whodunit? 593 

Powell, A. S. The Pamphlet Popula- 
tion, 380 

The Practical Librarian, 259, 329, 392, 
764 


Preschool service, Not Some Day, but 
Now! (Sell) 674 











Printed catalog cards, note, 91, 774 

Professional or Clerical? (Sargent) 61 

Propaganda in Time of Crisis, in 
al ing Shop, 628 

Public Library Inquiry, see Inquiry 

Public Library Service in Elementary 
Schools (Rheay) 252 

Public relations, Circulating Bulletin 
Boards (Tillson) 524; Crow's Nest, 
550, 762 ow Does Your Library 
Look? (Focke) 510, comment, 739; 
The Library and Public Relations 
(Ring) 503; The Other Side of the 
Desk (Cooper) 511; Ring the Bell! 
(Leonard) 519; Talking shop, 529 

Publicity, The Materials of (Temple) 


515 

Publicity That Worked, 530-549 

Pulling, H. Training for Audio- 
Visual Service, 310 

Pupil Participation in Book Selection 
(Bynum) 312 


Quick Work (Messinger) 760 
‘Quiet. Please’’ (Grant) 753 
Quiz, The Lady Takes a Trip, 179 
Quiz answers, Is It Service? (Gill) 


R 


Rabbits out of the Library Hat 
(Cleaver) 692 

Racine, Wis., Public Library, folder 
on gifts, 551: in-service training 
day, ‘a interlibrary loan, 292 

Raddall, H. biog. sketch, por. 576 

Radio BN 323 

Rath, Virginia, obit. 295 

Rautenstrauch, Walter, obit. 474 

Reader's Advisership, A Philosophy of 
(Feinstein) 386 

Readers, Books, and Libraries Who 
Made History (Schick) 166 

‘Readers’ Choice of Best Books’’ 
(note) 190 

The Readers’ Guide: 1901-1951, $91; 
Are We Indexing the Right Maga 
zines? (Robinson) $97, comment, 
656; Readers’ Guide, note. 638, 
774: Whodunit? (Potter) 593 

Reading, Bibliotheranpy for Libra 
rians (Connell) 75: Books and 
Reading Are Fun! (Hagar) 665; 
in Crow’s Nest. 705: in Talking 
Shop, 258. 761; The Invincible 
Tove of Reading (Eaton) 158: 
Should Librarians Read Books 
(Craig) 363: Why Do We Read? 
(Hodgson) 164 

Reading, Remedial see Remedial Read 
ing 

Reading Guidance, Indirect (McFar 
land) 440 

Reading list, Recent Books on Human 
Relations (Kaufman) 248 

Reading of Librarians, in Talking 
Shop, 173 

Recent Books on Human Relations 
(Kaufman) 248 

Records, ‘““This 1s the UN’’ 325 

Recruiting for librarianship, Different 
Every Minute (Chandler and Sny 
der) 449 

Reference Books, Current (Chenev) 
79, 186, 263. 327, 3904, 455, 554, 
631. 708, 768 

A Reference Publisher's Reference Li 
hrary (Rothe) $99 

Reference Shelf, note. 91; 270: 334 

Regionalism in Books for Children 
(Harrington) 372 

Reid, Chandos. Materials and the 
Curriculum, 676 

Reilly. J. 1. obit, 474 

Remedial Reading. The School Libra 
ry and (Bishop) 254 

Reports, Library, 8? 656 

Repplier, Agnes, obit. 412 

Representative American 
1949-1950, note. 91 

Research in education, French Library 
for (Graham) 46 

Research on Cornerstones (Mulford) 


Speeche 


66 

Rheay. M. I Public Library Service 
in Atlanta Elementary Schools, %52 

Riesner, Marianna To an Author Cat 
alog (peem) 373 

Ring. A. G. The Library and Public 
Relations. $93 

Rine the Rell! (Teonard) $19 

Robinson. Sarita. $96: Are We Index 
ing the Rieht 
comment, 656 


Magazines? $97, 





Rochester, N. Y., Harley School, 
comics vs. good Magazines, 545; 
tests on library instruction, 393 

Rollins, P. A. obit. 202 

Rollins, William, Jr. obit. 14 

Rome, N. Y., Jervis Library, York 
State Travelers’ club, 695 

Rose, Frances, An Employee Looks at 
Supervision, 749 
Rothe, Anna, A Reference Publisher's 
Reference Library, 599 
Russ, Doris, School Librarians Cer- 
tainly Are Lucky! 450 

Rust, M. E, Where Go the Books? 


65 
S 


St. Joseph, Mo., Humboldt School, 
guessing program, 176 

St. Louis, Mo., County Library, read- 
ing roundup, 699 

Salary Increases (Greenaway) 584 

Salusti, C. A. obit. 412 

San Bernadino, Cal., County Free Li- 
brary, reading clubs, 696 

San Diego, Cal., Public 
vacation reading, 697 

sane D. W. Professional or Cler- 
ical? 61 

Savannah, Ga., Public Library, cen- 
tennial, 53 

Savannah, Ga., 
quiz, 179 

Scarsdale, N. Y., Public Schools, col- 
lege catalog shelves, 330 

Schenk, G. For Extension Libra- 
rians, 90, 269, 397, 636, 712 

Schick, F. L. Readers, Books, and 
Libraries Who Made History, 166 

Schneider, J. M. The Pamphiet File 
in the School and College Library, 
685 

School and Children’s Libraries (Mc- 
Guire) 84, 188, 268, 331, 396, 459, 
557, 637, 713, 771 

School Uateua Certainly Are Lucky! 
(Russ) 450 

School libraries, A Key to the Li- 
brary (Killough) 691; Miss Beasel 
and the Sank-choo-ary \(Himebaugh) 
227: Opportunity of the School Li 
brarian (Dillon) 118; Public Li- 
brary Service in Atlanta Elementary 
Schools (Rheay) 252: Rabbits out 
of the Library Hat (Cleaver) 692 

The School Library and Remedial 
Reading (Bishop) 254 

Scoville, Samuel, Jr. obit. 410 

oe Augusta, see Freeman, Mrs. 

Seattle, Wash., Public Library, Sea 
Farers, 701 

Sedalia, Mo., Public Library, book 
jacket suggestions, 457; Dr. Book- 
worm bulletin board, 267; reading 
chart, 390 

Seifert, Shirley, biog. sketch, por. 480 

Selection of the Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards (Herr) 383 

Sell, Violet, Not Some Day, but 
Now! 674 

Sellers, H. E. obit. $70 

Sellers, R. Z. Let's Clean House, $1 

Service? Is It (Gill) 303 

Sharlip, A. S. The ‘New Look 
Re-Examined: a Rebuttal, 446 

Shaw, G. B. obit. 344 

Sherwood, Elizabeth, 595 

Shifrin, A. M. obit. 474 

Ships and Shipping—a Hobby (Bray 
nard) 86 

Shoes and Ships and Sealing Wax 
(McNaron) 167 

Should We Have More TV A's? note, 


91, 270, 334 


Library, 


State College Library, 


Silva, M. E. Book Reviewing for 
Book Selection, 368 
Simpson, F. W. The C helifers Ex 


ibris, 78, 185, 261, 26, 388, 
454, 553, 629, ‘307, 367 

Skits,’ The Athenaeumimes Get Skit 
kish (Willcox) $25 

Small Business Is Our Business (Bel 
lamy) 626 

Smedley, Agnes, obit. 12 

Snowden, Ethel, obit. 572 

Social Research, A Paris Library for 
Economic and (Graham) 612 

Sources of Information on Films and 
Filmstrips (Gambee) 306 

South America, Invitation to (Bayer) 
> 


Sout b American Handbook (note) 190 
Spartanburg, S. C., Public Library, 
reading clubs, 698 








Speare, Dorothy, obit. 570 
e Special Librarian (Fair) 86 
Special Librarian, Lessing, (Baatz) 
378 
The 


A Plea 


Specialization, Librarian and 
_ (Bland) 681 
E. H. Policy 


for 


Charging Books the 
7 


Spencer, J. . obit. 412 

Stackpoole, H. deV. obit. 6 

Staff, Professional or Clerical? 61 

Stafford, Jean, biog. sketch, por. 578 

Stamford, Conn., Ferguson Library, 
Book Week, 541 

Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, note, 190, 462 

Standard Catalog for Public 
note, 270 

Standard Catalog Series, note, 91 

Standardization of the Title Page 
(Franck) 214 

Standards, Let's Clean House 
lers) 51; minimum, 714 

State aid to libraries, Success in 
York State (McKaig) 43 

State Library of Tasmania 
peace) 613 

Stephens, James, obit. 412 

Stillman, M. M. W. obit 

The Stockholm Cooperative 
(Orvig) 620 

Stoddard, T. L. obit. 12 

Stolberg, Benjamin, obit. 474 

Stone Mountain, Ga., Dekalb 
Schools, mascot, 549 


7 


Libraries, 


(Sel 
New 
(Make 


106 
Program 


County 


Stop! Look! Listen! (MacDonough) 
308 


Stowell, W. A. obit. 12 
Strange, Michael, obit. 

Strauss, Ralph, obit. 14 
Stringer, Arthur, obit. 202 

A Student Assistant Speaks (Blalock) 


344 


Subject Headings for the Information 
File, note, 774 
Subsidies for Farmers, note, 774 


Success in New York State (McKaig) 
3 


Suggestion box, The Other Side of 
the Desk (Cooper) 511 

Sugimoto, Etsu, obit. 14 

Suicide and Books, 424 

Sumner, Humphrey, obit. 

Supervision, An Employee Looks at 
Supervision (Rose) 749; How Many 
Can You Supervise? (Hoffman) 751 

Swampscott, Mass., Jean G. Allen 
Room, reading club, 703 

Sweet, L. M. obit. 282 

Sydney's Public Library, 617 

Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library, book 
covers, 330; using handicraft books, 


177 

T 
Annie Wright 
United Nations Week, 
Telling, note, 334 
Shop (Loizeaux) 76, 173, 
322, 387, 452, 529, 628, 704, 


Donald, 
Exhibit, 


767 


sem 
165 


Tacoma, Wash., 
inary, 
Tales for 
Talking 
258, 
761 
Tanasoca, 
Literary 
Tasmania, State 
peace) 613 
Taylor, F. C. 
Taylor, H. S. Louise Field Cooper, 
286; Shirley Seifert, 480; Nelia 
Gardner White, 208; Dan Wicken- 

den, 734 


The the 
683 
Library of 


Art of 
(Make 


obit. 12 


Technical Information, Release of, 
Teen Age Library Association, ‘Texas 
Brags’ about T.A.L.A. (Love) 170 
Temple, Phillips, The Materials of 
Publicity, 515 
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he Reference Shelf will again present between two 

covers discussions of current controversial ques- 
tions. Editors are searching hundreds of periodicals 
to select the most pertinent material that has ap- 
peared. Because the subjects are controversial both 
sides will be presented in the words of recognized 
authorities. The editors sole responsibilities are: 
|. Impartiality, 2. Readability, 3. Authoritativeness. 
Bibliographies are a feature. The new books will be: 


SUBSIDIES FOR FARMERS 


AMERICA'S WEAPONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
(July 1951) 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1950-51 
{July 1951) 


UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION (being prepared for the 
1951-52 NUEA debate proposition—August 1951) 


TWO FINAL TITLES TO BE ANNOUNCED 
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© MANY REPRINTS ARE REMARKABLY ATTRACTIVE 
¢ MANY REPRINTS ARE REMARKABLY STURDY 


To discover what is available he 
consults the: 


Eleventh Edition 1950 


The Catalog is amazingly complete. 
At a glance it shows all available 
titles of a given author; all titles of 
a given imprint. 


It’s in two alphabets with full cross 
references. Brief descriptions are 
included for thousands of “buys” 
in eighty-four reprint series. 


TO SAVE MONEY CONSULT 
THE CATALOG 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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| ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 











More than 


26,000 copies of this issue 


of “Readers' Choice of Best Books" 
were mailed as a separate to sub- 
scribing libraries approximately ten 
days ago. Prior to this they received 
a notice of what titles and publishers 
were to appear. 


© The preprint is identical with this 
issue except for this page, which in 
the preprint contains a biography of 
a prominent author. 


© Keep this in mind while reading 
this copy and see if you too can't 
profitably join the scores of librarians 
who make copies available to their 
patrons with or without a nominal fee. 


The cost is small: 


100 copies—$1.00 per month 
50 copies— .60 per month 
25 copies— .35 per month 
10 copies— .15 per month 


© If you wish your library's name 
imprinted on the cover add: 


$1.50 a month. 


© Published ten times a year and 
subscriptions are now being accepted 
to start with the September issue and 
run thru June 1952. 


THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 











———————— 


ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 195] 
annual issue of the Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month, 


ARTs in renewal, by Lewis Mumford and 
others., Univ. of Pa. Press 1951 $2.50 

CALIFORNIA. UNiversity. Dept. oF ENc- 
LISH. Essays critical and historical. Univ. 
of California Press 1950 $3 

Ctarpi, JOHN, ed. Mid-century American 
poets. Twayne 1950 $4 

Impact of America on European culture, 
by Bertrand Russell ,and others 
1951 $1.75 

KaZIN, ALFRED, ed. F. Scott Fitzgerald 
the man and his work. World Pub. 1951 
$3 

LopcE, R. C. Great thinkers. Beacon 1949 
$3 

Loomis, R. S. and CLarK, D. L. eds. Mod 
ern English readings; 6th ed. Rinehart 
1950 

LYND, ROBERT. Essays on life and litera- 
ture. Dutton 1951 

MODERN education and human values ,by 
_— Barton Perry ,and others., Univ. 
of Pittsburg 1950 (Pitcairn-Crabbe Foun- 
dation Lecture series) $3 

POWICKE, SiR F. M. Ways of medieval life 
and thought. Beacon 1951 $3 

RUSSELL, B. A. W. R. 3d earl. Unpopular 
essays. Simon & Schuster 1950 $1 

SCHWEITZER, ALBERT. Music in the life 
of Albert Schweitzer, with selections from 
his writings; by Charles R. Joy. Harper 
1951 $4 

SmirH, J. H. and Parks, E. W. eds. Great 
critics. 3d ed. rev. and enl. Norton 1951 

SMITH, V. E. Idea-men of today. Bruce 
1950 $5 


Beacon 


SOCIAL responsibility of management ,by, 


Stuart Chase ,and others, 
Univ. 1951 $1 
WELLEsz, EGON. Essays on opera. D. Dob- 
son 1950 $3.75 (Roy) 
YALE classical studies. . . 
v 1-11 1928-1950 
ZABEL, M. D. ed. Literary opinion in 
America. Rev. ed. Harper 1951 


New York 


Yale Univ. Press 


——— nana 
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The se of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting fools to meet your individual tastes and needs. 


Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been. selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 
Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 
The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


BOWEN, ROBERT O. 1920- 
Weight of the cross. Knopf 1951 369p 
$3.50 
With the theme of redemption this is an 
account of how one angry man, Tom Daley, a 
sailor, found peace with himself, with his God, 
and with his fellows in the purgatory of a 
apanese prisoner of war camp. Time: Decem- 
© 7, 1941 and after 


CARR, JOHN DICKSON, 1905- 
Devil in velvet. Harper 1951 335p $3 
Twentieth century Nicholas Fenton, re- 
turned to Restoration London as his ancestor 
Sir Nicholas Fenton, finds himself involved with 
society, high and low, intrigue, love affairs, 
sword play, and poison 


FEUCHTWANGER, LION, 1884- 

This is the hour; tr. by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter and Frances Fawcett. Viking 
1951 516p $3.95 

A historical novel of the artist Goya and 


his love affair with the Duchess of Alba in 
Spain of the Napoleonic era 
McCLoy, HELEN 
Alias Basil Willing. Random House 1951 
213p $2.50 

“The appropriation of his name leads Basil 
Willing to a dinner party, given by a psychia- 
trist, where his impersonator is killed, and where 
the guests, patients of the host, provide some 
problems, marital and lethal. Further physical 
and psychic deterioration, an allusion to Keats 
and a parallel in Dickens, enables Dr Willing 
to put a stop to a dark practice.” Kirkus 


MACKEN, WALTER, 1915- 


Rain on the wind. Macmillan 1951 312p 
$3 


A novel about the people of a little Irish 
fishing village, their emotions, their troubles 
and their pleasures, especially about Mico, who 
was not as bright nor as favored as his brother, 
but who at last found a woman to love him in 
spite of the disfiguring birthmark on his face 





SEID, RUTH, 1913- 
Sing at my wake, by Jo Sinclair ,pseud). 
McGraw 1951 391p $3.50 

A study of frustration in marriage when 

two totally unsuited people become husband 

and wife, that is they are unsuited except that 

both have the same puritanical ideas. This 

story of how Kathy eventually began to learn 
about life and about herself is developed 


TOBIN, RICHARD LARDNER, 1910- 
Center of the world. Dutton 1951 286p 
$3 

“This is a Michigan doctor's story. The 
setting is a small town—the time, the 20's. 
David Fawcett finds that doctoring draws him 
into successive strata of Clearwater’s society— 
from the banker on the hill . . . to the Czech 
immigrant family in the river valley . . . Among 
others whose lives continually cross his are the 
two ancient ladies who supply David with a 
link to the town’s pioneering past.” Kirkus 

Wouk, HERMAN, 1915- 
Caine mutiny; a novel of World War II. 
Doubleday 1951 494p map $3.95 

A novel about the men aboard a mine- 
sweeper called Caine in the South Pacific; es- 
pecially Willie Keith, a college boy, who found 
maturity during his Navy service, and of the 
officers’ eventual mutiny against their Com- 
mander to save the ship 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BARRYMORE, LIONEL, 1878- 

We Barrymores, by Lionel Barrymore as 
told to Cameron Shipp. Appleton 1951 
311p illus $3.50 

“Since 1752 one Barrymore or another has 

been entertaining audiences both on—and off— 
the stage. In this . . . story of his own life, 
Lionel Barrymore has also, inescapably, told the 
story of the entire Drew-Barrymore clan. There 
are anecdotes on almost every page . . . and both 
Ethel and John figure throughout their brother's 
story.” Huntting 


Epwarp VIII, Kinc oF GREAT BRITAIN, 
1894- 

A King’s story; the memoirs of the Duke 

of Windsor. Putnam 1951 435p illus 


$3.75 
The memoirs of the present Duke of 
Windsor from boyhood thru his abdication as 
Edward VIII in 1936. Gives his side of the con- 
troversy with the Church of England and the 
government 
Portions of this book appeared in “Life” 


LOTH, DAvip GOLDSMITH, 1899- 

The people’s general; the personal story 
of Lafayette. Scribner 1951 346p 
front $3.50 

A “study divided into four parts: early in- 
fluences and the motives that brought the aristo- 
cratic Lafayette at 19 into the American Revolu- 
tion; his part in the war and devotion to 

Washington; the resolute boldness of his stand 

for liberty under law during the French revolu- 

tionary period; the brief post-Napoleonic years 
which include the triumphal American tour of 

1824.” Bkl. 


Murpny, GRACE E. (BARSTOW) 1888- 
There's always adventure; the story of a 
naturalist’s wife. Harper 1951 299p 
illus $4 
The story of “years on the move from 1917 
to 1948. Family fun and upsets, economic dif- 
ficulties and a trip following in Bob Murphy’s 
earlier footsteps—Peru, Chile, Scandinavia, Eu- 
rope, across the United States, Ecuador, Ven- 
ezuela, and an antarctic expedition.” Kirkus 
Some of anecdotes have appeared in “Nat- 
ural history magazine” 


PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY, 1878- 
Salad days; illus by Richard Powers. 
Crowell 1951 272p $3.50 
Continues the author's reminiscences begun 
in “Country lawyer,” “Big family,” and “Ex- 
cuse my dust.” Covers school days at Hobart 
College and law school at Albany a generation 


ago 


THAYER, CHARLES WHEELER, 1910- 
Bears in the caviar. Lippincott 1951 303p 
$3.50 
This book describes some of the ways a 
diplomat could get in and out of trouble in 
ia, Germany, Persia, Afghanistan and the 
US. Army from 1929 to 1944 


WINKLER, MAX, 1888- 
Penny from heaven. Appleton 1951 310p 
$3 


A “music publisher writes of how he came 
to New York as an immigrant boy, of the lucky 
penny that brought him a job in Fischer's music 
store, and of the arrival of his bossy father and 


rag mother. An... account of happy family 
and of a faith in America that was often 
tested but never lost.” Retail bookseller 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


AMATEUR FARMERS 


BELL, CLARE 
And then we'll be rich; illus. by Dorothy 
Mackay. McGraw 1951 284p illus 
$3.50 


The experiences of the author who, al 
though carried unwillingly back to the farm, 
= in with all her resources and succeeds in 
ringing the farm back to health and her family 
back to happiness in the Ozark Mountains 


PERRY, GEORGE SESSIONS, 1910- 

Tale of a foolish farmer. McGraw 1951 
200p $3 

An “account of the author's farming ven- 
ture in Central Texas, is amply peopled not 
only by all the four-footed inhabitants but also 
by two-footed, colored and white. For Mary 
and her husband Rush, and their children, 
Buddy, Cap Haynes, with their talents for ‘spice 
spangled speech’ and help about the place are 
every bit as important as the blunders into 
breeding, cattle and horse raising, the mud, the 
implements, and the necessity of living by the 

pen to support the plow.” Kirkus 


AMERICAN PHENOMENA 


ABELS, JULES, 1913- 

The welfare state; a mortgage on Amer- 
ica’s future; with a foreword by Ray- 
mond Moley. Duell 1951 214p $3 

Contents: Basic misconceptions; Expand- 
ing versus the expending economy; Costs; Infla- 
tion—the welfare choice; Prosperity by Coué- 
ism; Lewis’ law—the wage problem; Produc 
tivity and progress; Wanted—billions for risk 
capital; Man who made the better widget; Small 
business mirage; Toward a permanently con- 
trolled economy; Pattern for socialization; Lost 

—by welfarism, freedom; Lessons from abroad 


HARRIS, KENNETH, 1919- 
Innocents from abroad. Houghton 1951 
238p map $2.50 
First published 1949 in England with title 
Travelling tongues; debating across America 
“A member of the Oxford Union debating 
team records his impressions of America and 
Americans, gathered on a cross country debating 
tour of 60 colleges and universities.’ Publishers’ 
weekly 


SLICHTER, SUMNER HUBER, 1892- 
What’s ahead for American business. 
Little 1951 216p $2.75 
The author analyzes the changes which 
have taken place in American industry, manage- 
ment, and labor since 1900; he examines in 
detail the defense economy and answers the 
question of whether the power of the govern 
ment over business will be permanently ivicreased 
by this defense economy; finally he gives us the 
long view of the trends and developments in 
the years ahead 
Three articles based on the book have ap- 
peared in “Atlantic monthly” 
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AM, GEORGE 


Pittsylvania country. Duell 1951 315p 


(American folkways) $3.50 
“A gathering of local and related national 
history, legend, tall tales, odds and ends of 
business successes and industrial accomplishment 
in the area embraced by the Allegheny, Monon- 
gehela and upper Ohio rivers.” Bkl. 


ASIA 


ANDREWS, Roy CHAPMAN, 1884- 


Heart of Asia; true tales of the Far East. 
Duell 1951 224p $3 


“During thirty years of wandering into the 
far corners of the world, I have had a good many 
adventures and strange experiences. I have writ- 
ten some of them down just as they happened.” 
Foreword 

Partial contents: Great invisible; Hate of 
a dog; Execution reprieve; Golden fleece came 
high; Terror in the sea; Ram of ill omen; Knife 
of Genghis Khan; Thirty-first concubine 

Most of these pieces have been published 
in “True: the man’s magazine” 


HIGGINS, MARGUERITE, 1921- 


War in Korea; the report of a woman 
combat correspondent; photographs by 
Carl Mydans and others. Doubleday 
1951 223p illus $2.75 

The author tells of her experiences as re- 
rter for the “N.Y. herald tribune’ from the 
ginning of the conflict to the entrance of 

Chinese forces into the war 

A portion appeared in ‘Saturday evening 
post” 


PAYNE, PIERRE STEPHEN ROBERT, 1911- 


Red storm over Asia, by Robert Payne. 
Macmillan 1951 309p map $5 

“This book is concerned with the Com- 
munist march across Asia, chiefly during the 
years 1948-1950.” Introduction 

Partial contents: China; Korea; India; In- 
donesia; The Philippines; Malaya; Viet-Nam; 
Burma; Iran; Soviet Asia; Biographical notes 
on Asiatic Communist leaders 


BASEBALL 


' CHILD, MALCOLM, ed. 


How to play big league baseball; com- 
plete playing instructions for every po- 
sition by Harry Brecheen ,and others, ; 
photographs by the editor; line draw- 
ings by Marilyn Fisher. Harcourt 1951 
182p illus $2.50 

Contents: How to pitch, by H. Brecheen; 

How to catch, by R. Campanella; How to play 

first base, by E. Waitkus; How to play second 

base “ J. Gordon; How to play third base, by 

G. Kell; How to play shortstop, by P. Rizzuto; 

How to play outfield, by D. DiMaggio; How to 

hit, by E. Slaughter; Tips for team play, by A. 

Pafko; Advice from the manager, by E. Sawyer 





TurRKIN, Hy, 1915- 


Official nig 2g of baseball. Jubilee 


ed. By Hy Turkin and S. C. Th 
son. Barnes, A.S. 1951 xx, 620p illus 
$5 


Contents: All-time register of players and 
managers; Evolution of 1; Major ae 
history; Minor league history; Outside profes- 
sional baseball; Baseball ini ing; Fran- 
chises; Rules and scoring; Babe Ruth; World 
series; Honored players; Record makers; Um- 
pires; Baseball auxiliaries; Playing hints; Fea- 
tures; Baseball ballads; Bibliography; Question 
and answer section 


FOR LITERARY PALATES 


CHUTE, MARCHETTE GAYLORD, 1909- 


Introduction to Shakespeare. Dutton 1951 
123p front $2.25 

This book places Shakespeare against his 
background of the theatre, its pages bring 
to life the work and the excitement of the Lon- 
don stage. It introduces his fellow actors so 
that they become real people. It tells how the 
plays were written and costumed and rehearsed 


FROST, ROBERT, 1875- 


Road not taken. .. Illus. by John O'Hara 
Cosgrave II. Holt 1951 282p illus 
$3.50 

“An introduction to Robert Frost; a selec- 
tion of Robert Frost’s poems; with a biographi- 
cal preface and running commentary by Louis 

Untermeyer.” Subtitle 

This book “is an enlargement of ,;"Come 
in’, More than fifty poems have been added, the 
commentary has been greatly amplified, the in- 
troductory biography has been entirely recast, 
enlarged, and sea R up to date.” Publisher's 
note 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD, 1856-1950 


Buoyant billions, Farfetched fables, & 
Shakes versus Shav. Dodd 1951 138p 
$3 

This book contains the last play Shaw 
wrote, “Buoyant billions,” a social satire about 

a wealthy magnate and his radical son. “‘Far- 

fetched fables” are six playlets with prefaces, 

and Shakes versus Shav,” a puppet play 


FOR THE HOME 


WILSON, HELEN VAN PELT, 1901- ed. 


Joy of flower arranging. Barrows 1951 
illus $3.95 

The accent of this book is on arrangement 

as a home art and the pleasure there is in it. 

Every one of the 108 studies, the original work 

of twelve gifted arrangers is intended to be lived 


WILSON, HELEN VAN P.—Continued 


with and enjoyed as week follows week and the 
few jonquils of January give way to the annuals 
of July and finally to the greens of December 


WRIGHT, MARy (EINSTEIN) 

Marty and Russel Wright’s Guide to easier 
living. Simon & Schuster 1951 199p 
illus $2.95 

The authors “offer entirely original, thor- 
oughly practical advice on equipping and main- 
taining your home easily, informally, and with- 
out drudgery. Their manual includes numerous 

illustrations, charts, work-saving routines, and a 

special list of distributors of brand-new prod- 

ucts and materials.” Huntting 


THE INNER MAN 


LINK, HENRY CHARLES, 1889- 
Way to security. Doubleday 1951 224p 
$2.50 

“Emphasis in this book is on personal and 
spiritual security. . . Thesis is that social security 
depends on personal security and that personal 
security depends on spiritual security. It is spir- 
itual security that is primary and material se- 
security that is derivative.” Preface 

Partial contents: Security begins at home; 
Need for love, authority, and discipline; Fear 
can be your friend; Sleep and relaxation; Threat 
of Communism from within; Dollar as a gauge 
of spiritual security; In God we trust—or can we 


MISCELLANEOUS BIOGRAPHY 


BARNETT, LINCOLN KINNEAR, 1909- 
Writing on life: sixteen close-ups. Sloane 
1951 383p illus $4.50 

An account of the writing of short biog- 
raphies, using as examples fifteen of the famous 
“close-ups” written for “Life” and one for the 
Ladies’ home journal” 

Contents: Sort of looking glass; Fred 
Astaire; Adele Astaire comes home; Eisenhower; 
General Giraud; George C. Marshall; Ernie 
Pyle; Mr Piper of Cub-Haven; Giesler the law- 
yer; Bing, inc; Happiest couple in Hollywood; 
Ingrid of Lorraine; Tennessee Williams; Lind- 
say & Crouse; Richard Rodgers; Josh Logan; 
Physicist Oppenheimer 


MCKELWay, Sr CLAIR 


True tales from the annals of crime and 
rascality. Random House 1951 339p 


$3 
Contents: Wily Wilby; Tong leader; Fire- 
bug-catcher; Place and leave with; Case of aban- 
donment; Some fun with the F.B.1.; Who is this 
king of glory; Human side; Mister 880; Inno- 
cent man at Sing Sing; Times Square kid; Aver- 


cop 
All the articles appeared originally in the 
“New Yorker’ 


CHAMBERLAIN, KATHERINE 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS” 
NATURE 


CURRAN, CHARLES HOWARD, 1894- 


Insects in your life. Sheridan 1951 316p 
illus $3.50 
The author explains the curious lives of 
many insects who affect our lives by either bene. 
fiting or annoying us, amongst them the termites, 
clothes moths, carpet beetles, silverfish, centi- 
pedes and a variety of flies 


KLoTs, ALEXANDER BARRETT, 1903- 


Field guide to the butterflies of North 
America, east of the Great Plains... 
Houghton 1951 349p illus map (Peter- 
son Field guide ser) $3.75 

“Illustrated with color paintings 
species by Marjorie Statham and 232 
graphs by Florence Longworth.” Subtitle 

Describes and tells the reader how to iden- 
tify butterflies found east of the Great Plains 
from Greenland to Mexico; it tells about the 
habits, the range, the food plant of the cater- 
pillar, the type of country in which the butterfly 
is likely to be found 


PEACE 


HOFFMAN, PAUL GRay, 1891- 


Peace can be won. Doubleday 1951 188p 
$2.50 

The author suggests four “methods of 
“waging peace’: (1) building up a dominant 
armed power; (2) extending economic and mili- 
tary aid, centralized in one agency, to friendly 
countries; (3) unifying our economic, military, 
and political aims with the State Department as 
planning head but with operational functions 
elsewhere; (4) propagandizing a free world 
doctrine.” Retail bookseller 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BETHERS, RAY, 1902- 


From eye to camera. Pitman 1951 129p 
illus $3.75 

How to make complete and imaginative 
pictures as well as how changing emotions affect 
individual reactions to pictures are demonstrated 
by the use of selected photographic examples. 
The book contains no technical photographic 
information 


MCFARLANE, 
1892- 

Introduction to the science of photog- 
raphy. Macmillan 1951 292p_ illus 
$6.50 

The author covers the following topics: 
history of photography, prints, negatives, cam 
era's definition of the photographic image, 
graphs of photography, exposure meters, pro 
jection printing, optics, and color photography 
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THE WEATHER 


" BERKE, JACQUELINE 


Watch out for the weather by Jacqueline 
Berke and Vivian Wilson; with draw- 
ings by Lombard C. Jones. Viking 
1951 226p illus $2.95 

“Presentation of meteorbiology, the study 
of the effects of weather on animal life, espe- 
cially on man. Cites numerous experiments 
studies which indicate a cause and effect rela- 
tionship between climatic conditions and physi- 
cal or psychological well-being.” Bkl. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Bary, ELIZABETH (CHESLEY) 1907- 
Americans before Columbus; illus. with 
drawings and maps by C. B. Falls and 
with 32 pages of photographs. Viking 
1951 256p illus maps $4 
A study of American Indian peoples and 
cultures from the earliest Asiatic migrations to 
the coming of Columbus. It tells how they lived, 
what they wore, what they built, the different 
art objects they created, and even something of 
what they thought 


BELL, MARGARET ELIZABETH, 1898- 
Ride out the storm. Morrow 1951 256p 
front $2.50 
“It was hard for Lisbeth Craig to leave 
her beloved Alaska. It was harder for her to feel 
at home in St Anne’s church school in California 
full of giggling girls. An older girl with a 
udge added to Lisbeth’s difficulties.” Retail 
kseller 


Davis, CLypE BRION, 1894- 
North woods whammy. Lippincott 1951 
219p illus $2.50 
Tony Bristol, his father, and Pete, their 
Ojibway Indian guide, find their camping and 
fishing trip in the Canadian North Woods 
unites them through their many adventures 


FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH, 1882- 

Television story; with thirty-two illus. 
from photographs. Lippincott 1951 
160p illus $2.75 

An account of television from its origin 
and early experiments to today’s techniques in 
producing television programs 


~ Masters, KELLy R. 1897- 


Joe Panther, by Zachary Ball ,pseud,; 
illus. by Elliott Means. Holiday 1950 
241p illus $3 

“Joe's capture of a live alligator brought 

him the job he most wanted, as a helper on a 

fishing boat which took tourists from Miami 


to the Gulf Stream for deep-sea fishing. This 


7 


was the beginning of an exciting summer for 
Joe, a Seminole Indian . . . in which he proves 
himself capable and worthy of the life he 
wanted.” N.Y. herald tribune 


ROSENHEIM, LUCILE G. 
The dancing heart. Messner 1951 183p 
$2.50 

Story of a young girl’s ambitions to be- 
come a ballet dancer, and how they came true 
when she wins over a disapproving aunt, and 
by sacrifices and perseverance overcomes the ob- 
stacles along the way 


SUBTEEN 


CAUDILL, REBECCA, 1899- 
Up and down the river; pictures by Decie 
Merwin. Winston 1951 115p illus $2 


“The third book about the gay adventures 
of the Fairchild children, Bonnie, Althy, Chris, 
Emmy, and Debby, tells of a summer vacation, 
some 40 years ago, when they tried to earn 
money by caring for animals—and found them- 
selves with a yard full of pets.”” Retail bookseller 

First appeared in condensed form in the 
magazine “Jack and Jill” 


EVANS, Eva (KNOX) 1905- 
People are important; illus. by Vana 
Earle. Capital 1951 86p illus $2.50 


“The author talks about all kinds of people 
from everywhere—including Americans: their 
names, what they eat, clothes and houses, man- 
ners, how people do, or do not, get along. But 
the author points out we have to get along with 
people if we want them to like us, and before 
“getting mad’ we should think why each preson 
acts as he does. The general conclusion is that 
we can learn to understand each other and our- 
selves.” Kirkus 


FENNER, PHYLLIS REID, 1899- comp. 
Pirates, pirates, pirates. . . Stories selected 
by Phyllis R. Fenner; illus. by Man- 
ning DeV. Lee. Watts, F. 1951 287p 
illus $2.75 


“Stories of cutlasses and corsairs, buried 
treasure and buccaneers, ships and swash- 
bucklers.” Subtitle 

Contents: Two chests of treasure, by M. P. 
Allen; Turn and turn about, by R. S. Holland; 
Capture of a brig, by S. Meader; Pirate gold, 

C. Coppock; Augustus, pirate, by LeGrand; 
om Chist and the treasure box, by H. Pyle; 
Pirate rat, by J. Muir; Cap'n Ezra, privateer, 
by J. D. Adams; Blackbeard, by A. Malcolmson 

to Treasure Island, by H. A. 
Mutineers be —— . F. Hinternhoff; 
Pirates of Charles Town , by R. S. Hol- 
land; Black ovngy hy A. Sperry; Yankee cap- 

inger 


tain in Patagonia, by C. Fi 
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and the blue caboose, by Lydia 
Don Freeman. Viking 1951 48p 
illus $2.50 
“An old-fashioned engine, a blue circus 
caboose, and a snowbound streamliner all 
coupled together for a gay train tale . . . ;with, 
a happy ending when Chuggy, the old engine, 
rescues a streamliner from a snow bank, and the 
lonely blue caboose is called to the colors once 
more.” Kirkus 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE PICTURE BOOKS 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


Ets, Mariz HALL, 1895- 


Mr T. W. Anthony Woo; the story of @§ 
cat and a dog and a mouse. Viking® 


1951 54p illus $2 


s 


Story about a cat, a mouse and a dog wha 
lived with a kindly cobbler. They fought each™ 
other continuously until the cobbler’s interfer) 


ing, bossy sister came to stay with them, and) 


taught them the lesson of sticking together 


WHITE, ANNE H. 
Story of Serapina; illus. by Tony Palazzo. PALAZZO, TONY, 1902- — i 
Viking 1951 128p illus $2.50 Federico the flying squirrel. Viking 1951§ 
“Serapina was an amazing cat. She cer- 54p illus $2.50 4 
tainly proved it through the marvelous help she Garrulous Federico loves adventure and 4 
gave the Salinus family—in the kitchen, in baby activity. He gets a chance at both when Billy$9 
sitting, in interviews with reporters and scien- cat’s kitten gets stuck in Federico’s own 
tists.” Retail bookseller tree—and Federico flies to the rescue 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The fi represent .the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public® 
libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 9 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto, 





FICTION NONFICTION 


Jones. From here to eternity HEYERDAHL. Kon-Tiki 

SCHULBERG. The disenchanted MizeneRr. Far side of paradise 
WATERS. His eye is on the sparrow 

KogstTier. Age of longing BOSWELL. Boswell’s London journal 


Wyte. The disappearance YouNG. Rommel, the desert fox 

Bouneon. The cardinal THOMAS. Out of this world 
ie WILSON. My six convicts 

HILTon. Morning 

ee aiiins” The bom i aR Larr. Washington confidential 


B we: Ledt hand of God GUNTHER. Riddle of MacArthur 
. Hauser. Look younger, live longer 
ULLMAN. River of the sun 


Epwarp VIII. King’s story 

HARRIMAN. Vicious circle 

Cuasz. New York 22 Cuppy. Decline and fall of practically every- 
MaciInnes. Neither five nor three 








